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PREFACE. 

A few years ago, the author visited Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, fulfilling all the obligations of a 
tourist by sitting in Shakspeare's chair, view- 
ing his signet-ring, and strolling through woods 
wherein are oaks '' whose boughs are mossed 
with age and high top bald with dry antiquity/* 

While enjoying all this levity, the thought 
forced itself upon me that it would be much 
better and wiser to tour through the works of 
the Dramatist, as greater knowledge would be 
gained by following in the footsteps of his 
mighty mind than in fitting our shoes into his 
historic pathways. 

This resolution I followed, and the sequence 
is this volume, bearing on him who was more 
than a Warwick, for he was a king-maker of 
immortal sovereigns, whose least subjects have 
the full sympathy of the power that fashioned 
them. Yes, Shakspeare, with the charity of 
his greatness, in truth, hated sin, but loved the 
sinner. From the fierce energy of Richard III. 
to Pistol, fierce only in name, and whose brag 
(9) 
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and bluster were blank cartridge, — from Ham- 
let, with his cold thought, to Bardolph, incapable 
of thinking, and whose warm frame was topped 
off with a nose so purple that Falstaff on his 
deathbed declared that a ilea in one of its dents 
looked like a black soul in hell, — from the inno- 
cent simplicity of Ophelia, like a frail crystal 
vase, to the earthen grossness of Caliban, — all 
the beings of Shakspeare's creation, be they 
wise, foolish, or monstrous, have the gentle 
sympathy of their mighty creator. " Pity " 
ever " sanctifies the verse " of the Master. 

I send, then, into the world of letters this 
work, like Hamlet's father, " with all its imper- 
fections on its head," believing that, if it serve 
no other purpose, it will be, in its smallness, a 
term of contrast to pronounce the greatness of 
him whom ** neither man nor Muse can praise 
too much." 
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HAMLET. 

Dante, led by the " courteous shade of 
Mantua " through the nine circles of the nether 
regions, never saw more curious wonders than 
does the student's mind, guided by the " gentle 
Shakspeare," through the far-reaching and innu- 
merable circles of human nature. 

What ice-wastes of heartlessness ! What 
crags of rugged character! What dark depths 
of baseness 1 What heights of mind, more 
stately than his, "the monarch of sublimest 
song"! What sunshine of cheerfulness, that, 
with varying lights, chases over velvety mead- 
ows of mirthfulness ! What happy springtides, 
when "shepherds pipe on oaten straws" ! What 
courts with their intrigues ! What prisons with 
their woes! What wars with their horrors! 
What hatreds and loves! What forgiveness 
and vengeance! What melancholy and hope! 
What despair and gratified ambition! What 

(XI) 
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disaster and success I — All made subject-matter 
of deep and common interest with " one touch 
of Nature, that makes the whole world kin." 

If superiority of worth is to be gauged by 
the rabid attack of foe as well as by the admi- 
ration of friend, then Voltaire, who knew better 
than any man how to make even written words 
sneer, as well as Goethe, the chivalric defender 
of Shakspeare, who would deem enthusiastic 
eulogy tame praise, alike pronounce Hamlet the 
most popular, if not the best, of the master's 
four greatest dramas. 

The characters in this elegant play are, in 
very truth, typical of the genius of him who, 
Ben Jonson delights to say, "was not of an 
age, but for all time." The productions of other 
great authors are no more than various phases 
of the minds which conceived or developed 
them, so that we may justly ask, was Copper- 
field, Dickens. In Hamlet, the characters are 
as distinct from Shakspeare's individuality as 
they are from each others* — as independently 
pronounced in their being from his, as is the 
age of which he treats from that in which he 
wrought his wonders — distant in their relation- 
ship to their creator's mind, as is Stratford from 
Elsinore. 

How marvelous, as judged from this drama. 
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was the power of Shakspeare I He gave the per- 
sons of the play not only minds with mouths to 
speak them, but souls with senses to express 
them. Truly does the master show himself 
" myriad-minded." Kind was he, and yet he 
gives us the very meanest sort of a treacherous 
and cowardly murderer in Claudius, putting on 
his remorseful but unpenitent lip prayers "with- 
out thoughts," and on the foils the poisonous 
"unction of a mountebank." Noble he was, 
and still he furnishes us men who "lick absurd 
pomp, and crook the pregnant hinges of the 
knee where thrift may follow fawning." Manly 
was he, and nevertheless from a chrysalis of his 
thought there was winged forth into being the 
elegant nothing, Osric, the " water-fly." Cheer- 
ful ever was he, and yet, for all, he puts under 
the "inky cloak," the form, the face, and the 
fashion, the mind and moody manners of the 
melancholic Dane. All have their own souls, 
do their own thinking, either caused or tinted 
by the circumstances of their being, perform 
their own proper acts, are natural in the display 
of joy or grief, of perfection or imperfection. 
The persons in the plays of other great au- 
thorg do not, in their last analysis, differ essen- 
tially from the characters in the early moral- 
ity plays, where a vice or a virtue was merely 
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impersonated. The authors seem fearful that 
anything will interfere with the display of the 
ruling passion, and the result is that the little 
else left of the so-called man is hardly a 
fitting relief for the one engrossing vice or 
virtue. One faculty, abnormally developed at 
the expense of all the others, yields a mon- 
strosity, compared to which the most fantastic 
lusus naturce is proper. The person s in Ilam let 
are true men and women, with characters com- 
pounded of the thousand minutiae which make 
concrete human nature. They are true pictures 
from the life, formed .ol.aiL^'linfinjte variety. " 
ol^lors, toned and mellowed with lights and 
shades, influenced by reflected hues coming 
froni^depth^of^characterji^etjinfathon^ They 
are men andjvomen who aqt as w ell as, 

and act best and prnnminre fhemsi^lvfis b^st 

whjn.pa&sioi.is tongiiekasu^JLn this they prove 
their own naturalness by^ demo nstrating a truth 
of Nature, for when our passions are wr ought 
up to supreme feeling, our jtpngues, for the mo- 
ment, are dumb, as all the members of our body 
\ are notes in one eloquent expression. Thus woe 
' is wordless; love looks rapture ; griefjfinds veixt 
. in. a groan; anger speak£jvith a blow; and 
■ devotipnij^ wuth a " heart at its root/' blunders 
' in expression, for which words' are^orthless. 
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The greatest authors, as Dante and Milton 
in the Christian age, and Homer and Sophocles 
in classical antiquity, recite their mighty imagin- 
ings, — tell us heroically of fancy heroic. Shaks- 
peare, as for himself, does not tell us anything. 
His creations are creatures who bespeak them- 
selves. Far are they, in the truth of their 
being, from the condemnation Hamlet g^ves 
poor actors, miserable imitators of miscon- 
ceived Nature. 

Hamlet h as been written as a weak charac- 
ter, be cause he suffered him self_to^ driiftjbefore 
ci rcumstances ; then is the oak weak that lies 
uprooted in the track of the hurricane. It would 
be more in touch with justice to write the hur- 
ricane strong than to dwell on the weakness of 
the oak. Shakspeare proposed to give us in this 
Prince the very opposite of a man upon whom 
** greatness was forced." He proposed to show 
us how untoward c ircumstances can render 
f utile the finest force, — how a man, endowed 
with a poetically-philosophical mi nd, elegan 
taste^_hign sens^, oj Jaonor^. conrily. .manners 
aided by jprincely prestige, failed, because o 
villainy which lasted as long as his excellen 
succeeded fof tifeYliffle day better, but left to 
Death, the arbiter of life, a different record, 
jrs Hamlet is a " mighty maze *' and all " without 
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a plan/' but this very absence of purpose gives 
the play one. Fortinbras, at the end, speaks the 
possibility of Hamlet's life's story, sa3ring, "for 
he was likely, if he had been put on to prove most 
royally." Passing over his "sorrow^s crown of 
sorrow, . . . remembering happier things," 
when Yorick gamboled, and when the elder Ham- 
let's laugh gave the signal that '' set the table 
on a roar," the great master evokes a becoming 
interest in the reference to the Prince's depart- 
ure from Wittenberg. Here a proper first step 
was made in Hamlet's gloomy procedure. As 
one-time students, we know what a sense of lone- 
liness comes to him who longs most for liberty, 
when the hour arrives for departure from the 
sacred halls of letters and science. With Ham- 
let, bent under the loss of his beloved father, 
and leaving in the social and intellectual order 
so much that was kindred in mind and soul, in 
heart and taste, and so many who could be well 
called "a band of brothers," his sorrow must 
be certainly multiplied. Empty, indeed, was his 
father's court, compared to the university, with 
its throngs of fellows, and, to his overwrought 
fancy, more like a ruin did the ancestral home 
of his roval kinsman seem, where there was 
nought to greet him save the ghost of the 
"majesty of buried Denmark," with its still 
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more ghostly tale, the specter of his mother's 
love, and the treachery of Claudius, wearing the 
royal robe crimsoned with fratricide. 

Hamlet gives us the history of a mind, not 
the record of a hero. Nor was he a coward, in 
any sense. Delay saps^His resolve, and the de- ^ 
^ghts of reflection take his energies. What he 
gains in intellectual strength and lucidity, he 
loses in will power, and, as a. result, jthe suf- 
ferings others deserve, he inflicts upon himself. 
He is pleased with the critical contemplation of / 
men, in the same student-like fashion in which 
he studied books at Wittenberg, but the mental 
pleasure gives not the cheer of a social joy. 
Surrounded by murder, deceit and falsehood, 
^l^??E?y!? of.X^fe-^^iP^-^ything, and recoils 
from his surroundings into a species of mis- 
anthropy. His very high ideals are to him a 
torture in the presence of infamous realities, and 
he is dazed, perhaps ma de mad, in the knowl- 
edge of the hopelessness of life's every noble 
jproject. His ''antic disposition '^is,"with diffi- 
culty, if at all, to be distinguished from real 
madness, and Hamlet will ever remain a psy- 
chological problem, profound because obscure, 
and obscure because in the drama he has no 
confidant his equal in station to whom he might 
thoroughly confess himself./ To Horatio only 
(2) ' 
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and alone, he communicates himself, in a con- 
descending spirit, but condescension supposes 
inequality, and only princes fully enter the inner 
circle of a prince's mind. All the other char- 
acters make him conservative; — Claudius he 
hates; for his mother, he would like to enter- 
tain only pity; Ophelia he loves, in a manner 
as Bonaparte loved Louise, fearful that, in her 
very innocence, she might be a catspaw for a 
diplomat ; he despises Polonius, in whom diplo- 
macy has developed such a sense of security 
that, if a virtuous adjective would be allowed 
to qualify a vicious noun, his might be called 
elegant hypocrisy, for his principle is in his 
dictum — 

Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth; 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With windlaces, and with assays of bias, 
Byindirections find directions out; 



he trusted the courtiers as he would "adders 
fanged"; so he is well nigh alone, with his 
thoughts as his companions, and hence his 
seven grand soliloquies. How^lerrib le the 
gloom ofhis mighty mind, how humbled Jthe 
princely ambition that " lajcked advancement,** 
how bruised the proud heart within him, how 
fierce the charge and retreat of feeling, can be 
found in the fact that the grave, with all its 
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gruesome surroundings, stirs his soul to kindly, 
memories of kindlier days ! 

Alas, poor Yorick! — I knew him, Horatio; a fel- 
low of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy: he 
hath borne me on his back a thousand times; and 
now how abhorred in my imagination it is! my 
gorge rises at it. Here hung those lips that I have 
kissed I know not how oft Where be your gibes 
now? your gambols? your songs? your flashes of 
merriment, that were wont to set the table on a 
roar? Not one now, to mock your own grinning? 
quite chap-fallen? Now get you to my lady's 
chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, 
to this favor she must come; make her laugh at 
that. 




The meanness oh£Qloniufi| the weglcness^^l 
Gertrude, the espionage of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, and above all the guilt of 
Claudius, were justly punished, without Ham- "^ 
let's planning, for he was not a conspirator; 
and Laertes, the brother of Ophelia, as well as 
Hamlet, her lover, die, as they would have livedo ^ 
only for treacherous intervention, noble fri^n^s. 



The drama Hamlet has ever been a theme 
for praise; it begins in the night, kept wintry 
not only by the cold words of description and 
by the spirit of the Baltic, but even by the 
memories of Horatio, — 
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So frowned he once, when in an angry parle 
He smote the sledded Pclaks on the ice; 

it continues in the gloonk of mind ; it ends in 
the darkness of HlQastpr^'Rayi^lf |^ himself stands 
f or humanity , of whom 'it is written, *' Yo uth 
i s a faHure, manhood, a mistake, and old age, a 
regret."\jVleT^iitliUiyempties his soul in speech 
as'lHoroughly as did indignation wing with fire 
the outraged spirit of Lear, so the whole drama 
has the weird plaintiveness of the Sistine " Mis- 
erere," has all the tragic thought that ever agi- 
tated human hearts and broke from human lips 
to Heaven in throbbing Kyries. If Shakspeare 
wrote only Hamlet he would have given man- 
kind an university education in man, for here 
his "wise saws" are more than the maxims of 
Rochefoucauld, his philosophy has brighter 
depths than Plato, his poetry is an answer to 
his own prayer in one of his prologues : 

O, for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest Heaven of invention! 

The drama is a very treasure of literary art. 
Let us leave the prose of criticism, and be, for a 
while, thrilled with our author's frenzied periods. 
Here is one, an instance of the tragic, — the 
terrible soliloquy, beginning with the ominous 
words, " Now I am alone," wherein Hamlet pro- 
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poses to himself the murder of his uncle; a 
speech equaling in passion, if not in thought, 
" To be, or not to be,*' wherein he contemplates 
self murder : 

Now I am alone. 
O, what a rogue and peasant slave am II 
Is it not monstrous, that this player here. 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion. 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That from her working all his visage wann'd; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in's aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing! 
For Hecuba! 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have? He would drown the stage with 

tears 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech; 
Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed. 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. Yet I, • 
A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 
And can say nothing; no, not for a king 
Upon whose property, and most dear life, 
A damn'd defeat was made. Am I a coward? 
Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 
Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie i* the 

throat. 
As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? 
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Ha! 

'Swounds, I should take it: for it cannot be» 
But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter; or, ere this, 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave's oflfal: bloody, bloody villain! 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless vil- 
lain! 
O, vengeance! 

Why, what an ass am I! This is most brave; 
That I, the son of a dear father murder'd. 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell. 
Must fall a-cursing, like a very trull, 
A scullion! 

Fie upon't! foh! About, my brain! I have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions; 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. Til have these 

players 
Play something like the murder of my father 
Before mine uncle; I'll observe his looks; 
I'll tent him to the quick; if he but blench, 
I know my course. The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil: and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 
(As he is very potent with such spirits) 
Abuses me to damn me: I'll have grounds 
More relative than this: the play*s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. 
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How Shakspeare could enrich even the di- 
dactic is evidenced by Hamlet's advice to the 
players, — an epitome of all the canons that gov- 
ern Oratory, — good articulation, supplemented 
by natural and gracetul gesture, and action, well 
felt and correctly sustained. All these consti- 
tute the orator's art, which, never noisy, is truly 
rhythmic and harmonious in word and work: 

Ham, Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pro- 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue: but, if 
you mouth it, as many of your players do, I had 
as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not 
saw the air too much with your hand, thus: but 
use all gently: for in the very torrent, tempest, and 
(as I may say) the whirlwind of your passion, you 
must acquire and beget a temperance that may give 
it smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul to hear 
a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to 
tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the 
groundlings; who, for the most part, are capable of 
nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise: 
I could have such a fellow whipped for o'erdoing 
Termagant; it out-herods Herod: pray you, avoid 
it. 

Be not too tame neither, but let your own discre- 
tion be your tutor: suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action; with this special observance, 
that you o'erstep not the modesty of nature; for 
anything so overdone is from the purpose of play- 
ing, whose end, both at the first and now, was and 
is to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature; to 
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show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure. Now, this overdone or come tardy off, 
though it make the unskilled laugh, cannot but 
make the judicious grieve; the censure of the which 
one must in your allowance o'erweigh a whole 
theater of others. O, there be players that I have 
seen play, and heard others praise, and that highly, 
not to speak it profanely, that neither having the 
accent of Christians nor the gait of Christian, 
pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bellowed 
that I have thought some of Nature's journeymen 
had made men and not made them well, they imi- 
tated humanity so abominably. 

Hamlet's exalted character of true friend- 
ship, his cordial acknowledgments of Horatio's 
devotion, and Horatio's modest acceptance of 
compliments, as tender in themselves as they 
are refreshing sentiments in this solemn drama/ 
give a splendid example of the pathos of Truth. 

Hot. Here, sweet lord, at your service. 
\ Ham. Horatio, thou art e'en as just a man 
As e'er my conversation coped withal. 

Hot. O, my dear lord, — 

Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter: 

For what advancement may I hope from thee 
That no revenue hast but thy good spirits 
To feed and clothe thee? Why should the poor be 

flattered? 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
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Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear? 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 
And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath seal'd thee for herself: for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 
A man that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Hast ta'en with equal thanks : and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune's finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart. 
As I do thee. 

The pathos of Passion finds voice in th( 
gentle, unskilled Ophelia, called upon to bear' 
matured cares and sorrows before her heart and 
mind had sufficiently grown to either under- 
stand or sustain them. Her sweet sympathy for 
Hamlet has a peculiar charm in the thought that 
she, too, alas, will lose reason, whose dethrone- 
ment in him she mourned so cordially and child- 
like. 

Opk. O, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown! 
The courtier's, scholar's, soldier's, eye, tongue, 

sword: 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state. 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers! quite, quite, down! 
And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 
That suck'd the honey of his music vows, 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason. 
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Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh; 
That unmatched form and feature of blown youth 
Blasted with ecstasy: O, woe is me, 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see! 

And now, before leaving the drama, we look 
again at thoughts that bejewel it and cull a few 
for memory's crown. 

Therefore since brevity is the soul of wit, 

And tediousness, the limbs and outward flourishes, 

I will be brief. 

There is nothing either good or bad but thinking 
Makes it so. 

On Fortune's Cap, we are not the very button. 

Odd's bodikins, ♦ ♦ ♦ Use every man after his 
desert, and who shall 'scape whipping! Use them 
after your own honor and dignity: The less they 
deserve, the more merit is in your bounty. 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

Such an act 
That blurs the g^race and blush of modesty; 
Calls virtue hypocrite; takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love 
And sets a blister there; makes marriage vows 
As false as dicer's oaths. 

Such ofHcers do the King best service in the end: 
he keeps them, as an ape doth nuts, in the comer 
of his jaw, first mouthed to be last swallowed. 
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Sure, He that made us with such Urge difcourte 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To rust in us unused. 

There's a divinity that shapes otir ends, 
Rough hew them how we will. 

Do you think I am easier to be played on 
than a pipe? Call me what instrument you will, 
though you can fret me you can not play upon me. 

So full of artless jealousy is guilt 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt 

What a piece of work is man! How noble in 
reason! How infinite in faculties! in form and 
moving how express and admirable! in action how 
like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! 

Blame falls to the lot of the drama, as it 
came to him who bestowed its name. Voltaire^ 
in a mock-heroic, nursery-tale fashion, enlarges 
on the plot of the play, and then tells the world 
what it already knew, that it belonged to Saxe, 
the grammarian. He translates into French, 
" To be, or not to be ?" which the reader, if 
uninformed, would never recognize as a relative 
to its English cousin. He scornfully refers to 
some anachronisms, as the use of gunpowder 
in the days of Claudius. He criticises the want 
of respect for the unities of time and place, and, 
thus rebuked, he dismisses Hamlet. 
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Now what honest critic ever cared a straw 
for the plot of Hamlet, for Shakspeare himself 
never valued it because of its worth? Shaks- 
peare portrayed the mind and the feelings that 
were the mainsprings of human action, and used 
the plot, as he used the paper upon which he 
wrote, to spread his deUneations. The plot was 
a remote condition, and, in po manner, a direct 
cause. 

Anachronisms were simply mistaken dates 
for certain historic facts, and interfere not with 
the high purposes of the dramatist. 

Regarding the unities, so severely observed 
by the Greek drama, the model of the French, 
Shakspeare could say of their observance what 
Shylock says in "The Court Scene'*: "Upon 
what compulsion must I?" Rules are inferior 
to laws, and are to be interpreted by them, and 
Nature was Shakspeare's law. Nature does not 
move in circles and squares, but has a dashing 
liberty that gives the poet, and particularly the 
dramatist, a generous license. Voltaire could 
reduce his requirements to absurdity by going 
farther in the same thought and objecting to the 
elegant English, freighted with ideas profound, 
spoken "trippingly on the tongue," as not a 
reality in life, — to the rhythmical measure, as 
not true. Regarding time : every one in the audi- 
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ence knows that Hamlet has not gone to Eng- 
land, that Fortinbras is not the while warring 
with Poland, but that they are behind the scenes, 
waiting for their part. And for place : is it not 
as easy for the audience to fancy that the places 
are changed as to think that the stage itself was 
either place ? Nay, the very success of the play 
depends upon the daring approaches of fancies 
to facts. All this presupposes the fancy of the 
audience, and without it there would be no 
proper starting point for dramatic success. 
There were, however, two genii in Shakspeare 
that called forth the vindictiveness of Voltaire, — 
one, the genius of Christianity, which he ever 
maligned, the other, the genius of the English 
language, which he lamentably ignored. Vol- 
taire's influence, strong and lasting in France, 
has been, nevertheless, well nigh undone by 
Mezieres, Taine, and Victor Hugo, all of whom 
admire the philosophy as well as the poetry of 
the great master. 

Goethe introduced Hamlet to Germany, and 
how he loved Hamlet is shown from the way he 
would defend this drama against the strictures 
of Voltaire. Says he, in Wilhelm Meister : " If 
I were Ulysses, his (Thersites') back would 
writhe under my scepter." 

Ben Jonson, Coleridge, Pope, Mrs. Mon- 
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tagu^ Mrs. Jameson, and Doctors Samuel John- 
son, Hazlitt, " Barry Cornwall," Richard Grant 
White, Dowden and Hudson form a grand 
chorus, giving an anthem of praise for Shaks- 
peare to the English-speaking world. 

Such is Hamlet, the most refined and schol- 
arly work of him, whose praise the world has yet 
only lisped, for how can we adequately praise 
him, since we owe him the very language in 
which we could praise him best ? Such is Ham- 
let, which has grandly helped to make the Eng- 
lish theater what Saint Victor says Sophocles 
made the Greek, a very " Parthenon of Poesy." 
Such is Hamlet, pointing not merely one moral, 
but many of the most worthy kind, — composing 
not one picture, finished with the last stroke of 
the last act, but a whole series, for every scene 
is a department in a gallery illustrative of human 
motives and passion. 
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MACBETH. 

Yesterday I concluded the study of Macbeth. 
All the pens that were ever fashioned for delin- 
eating humanity should have been broken, when 
Shakspeare went down from London to die in 
Stratford. He has pictured every possible phase 
of the human heart and mind. His words are 
periods, while our periods are but words. And 
what words are his I Truly can it be said of him, 
what Tennyson sang of Virgil, that he has " all 
the charm of all the Muses often flowering in 
a lonely word/' His words convey not mere 
draughts of thought, though given in the golden 
cups of rhetoric, but are exquisitely finished 
fountains of inexhaustible treasure. Minds 
grow rich in merely considering Shakspeare's 
intellectuality; and, as the mountain's barren 
brow, suffused with the sunset, becomes like the 
glory of the sky, so poor minds brought near 
the Master's are, with his shining, robed in 
Ught. 

There is no drama of Shakspeare that jus- 
tifies Schlegel's praise more than Macbeth ; for 
here the poet certainly " carries with him the 
most powerful and daring fancy into the King- 
(31) 
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dom of Nature, and, on the other hand, carries 
Nature into the regions of fancy, lying beyond 
the confines of reality." If " the art of art is 
to conceal art," then Shakspeare progresses so 
easily and naturally in the disposition of char- 
acters, introduced from both sky and earth, 
that neither efTort nor design is visible. The 
" temple-haunting martlet " from the castle's 
eave floats not more gracefully than the winged 
action of this drama. As an expression of grand 
imagination, it is up on the Highlands of Fancy, 
amid the purple and gold of heather and furze. 
Most like the Great Creator, who summoned 
everything from nothing, is the creative power 
that can give to " airy nothings a local habita- 
tion and a name" ; and §o " the dagger of the 
mind," "the weird sisters," the fearful fancies 
of Lady Macbeth and the fanciful fears of Mac- 
beth, are all creations crowned with the " golden 
round" of immortality. Never did historic char- 
acters have more individuality than the beings 
in this masterpiece, so much so that Pope holds, 
" Had all the speeches been presented without 
the names of the persons, I believe one might 
have applied them with a certainty to every 
speaker." The same is true of the deeds of the 
persons, which point out the characters of whom 
they are predicable, so informed with the same 
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80ul are eye and ear^ heart and hand, as well as 
thought and tongue. All, so natural in their 
various spheres, are excellent exponents of the 
truth that Dante sings in " Paradise " for the 
guidance of genius : 

And were the world below content to mark 
And work on the foundation Nature lays, 
It would not lack supply of excellence. 

I Shakspeare's book was Nature ; his is ours. 
iWhen you open the volume of Macbeth, you 
do more than read a book, more than enter a 
theater; you virtually stand in Scotland upon 
the "blasted heath," and there meet living 
beings, creations of the poet's fancy, yet chil- 
dren of nature, in deed find in truth. More than 
this, you meet children of another nature, with 
forms of character perfectly consonant to their 
purposes. Unlike the living marble that Genius 
struck with its wand commanding it to speak, 
the chiseled characters of Macbeth need only a 
reader or the actor's power to speak and teach 
forever. Nor is it so true that the actor speaks 
in them as they in the actor. The actor is their 

subject, they, not his. . 

Macbeth is the wildest wonder of Fancy's 
father, Shakspeare. Of Dr. Johnson's criticism, 
which would take exception to this classic for 
(3) 



/ 
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own, such is Duncan^ who, going on the arm 
of his hostess to his death, shows murder never 
more foully repulsive. 

The blood of their king, smeared on the 
attendants, gives a tinge of royalty to their 
deaths that ennobles the idea of duty. 
— The next victim in the drama is Banquo, 
a brother-in-arms to Macbeth, but not at all 
kindred in character. Banquo's ambition was 
virtuous, Macbeth's vicious. Banquo was not 
superstitious, while Macbeth sought the future 
in the pit of Acheron. Banquo moralized on 
the character of the prophet, while Macbeth was 
enamored of the prophecy. Banquo, in schol- 
arly manner, considered the means of a purpose ; 
Macbeth blindly rushed to its end. Banquo pos- 
sessed bravery and courage, for conscience had 
not made it so that " every noise appals " him ; 
Macbeth had only bravery that, in Scotland's 
battles, inspired him to bear aloft his "bran- 
dished steel, which smoked with bloody execu- 
tion.'** Banquo prayed, while Macbeth dared 
not sav "Amen." 

The keen perception of Banquo, prompting 
him to suggest a court of inquiry into Duncan's 
death, and the jealousy excited by the prophecy 
of his blood, royal and triumphant, are made the 
reasons for his death. He is a character most 
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estimable because of his sterling truth, and like 
all true and experienced men, he was quick to 
see deceit and treachery. There is no more 
splendid example of genuine loyalty than that 
given in the passage in which Duncan says, 
" Let me unfold thee and hold thee to my 
heart," and Banquo honestly answers, " There 
if I grow, the harvest is your own," — royal 
tears bejeweling the loyal subject from the 
overcharged heart of his grateful king. How 
charmingly virtuous is true obedience! How 
fruitful is it ever! Allegiance, devoted to au- 
thority, causes authority never to forget alle- 
giance, for the blessed harmony of subject and 
superior makes music in the memory of both. 
Another instance of splendid loyalty is where 
Macbeth, ominously promising honor to Ban- 
quo, is met with the fine ultimatum : 

So I lose none. 

In seeking to augument it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis'd and allegiance clear 
I shall be counseled. 

Such is Banquo, true to himself, loyal to 
his liege, and trusting in his God; for, when 
treachery was skulking about him, with cow- 
ardly as cruel design, bowing before Heaven, 
he cried out, " In the great hand of God I 
stand." 
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Macbeth's last victims are a mother and her 
babes, fitting expression to his vicious course, 
about to close. Lady Macduff's little boy, in 
one line, gives the grand possibilities of a noble 
manhood, prematurely thwarted, when, to the 
murderer, calling his father a traitor, he stood 
Spartan-like with the word, " Thou ly'st, thou 
shag-eared villain!" The brave little advocate 
of his father, the soldier's son, is silenced with 
a murderous stab, but the blood of the child 
proved the Nemesis of the tyrant. Macduff 
returns from England, and with him and his 
" goodlie companie," all the feeble foibles that 
bolstered up the cause of cruelty are blown 
away, like down from the Scottish thistle, for 
Birnam wood comes, in its branches, as palms 
for a conquering soldiery, to Dunsinane, and 
with it the man, like Caesar, "not born of 
woman." Too late did the tyrant learn the 
falsity of the " juggling fiends,** who " keep 
the word of promise to our ear and break it to 
our hope." " Turn hell-hound, turn !" thunders 
the Avenger, and from the charged cloud of 
his wrath leaps the lightning of his steel, and 
no more is Macbeth's head proudly poised on 
purple shoulders, but, crownless, cursed, and 
set on a spear, is made to grace the triumph 
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of the virtuous Malcolm, the royal inheritor of 
Duncan's empire. 

Malcolm's was that perfect stature of man- 
hood that intellect, supplemented by experience, 
can alone hammer out. This old world is, at 
best, only ah anvil, and life, a sort of Plutonian 
blacksmith, that, with varying blows, strikes us 
into form. The blow that hurts us most may 
shape us best. So was it with Malcolm, whose 
perception was shown in the speed with which 
he outwitted almost inconceivable treachery, 
and whose prudence was evidenced in the adroit 
test of the character of Macduff seeking to know 
his plans and purposes. Such a man, strong in 
the mastery of self, is ever a powerful monarch 
of men ; and so his throne was a testimonial to 
his worth as well as a memorial to that vice 
which was flung from its exalted height, head- 
long to its death. That vice had as its expo- 
nent — Macbeth. 

Macbeth shows the ruin that an impetuous \ 
character can make when tempted by dark 
agencies. Commencing his career, his soul is 
about equally proportioned in virtue and vice. 
Soon virtue is only a memory. Vice makes him 
its arena for hideous havoc. His life is harassed 
with disappointment and dread. He loses every- 
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thing and gains nothing; whereas black fancy 
bespoke the gain of everything and the loss of 
nothing. At life's close, he is doubly disap- 
pointed in living in the thought and dying in the 
certain knowledge that his life's long anguish 
bred him failure, and his hated rival a triumph, 
as begrudged as it was glorious. Let us partic- 
ularize. He begins his sorry day by permitting 
the gaining of unjust honors to undo the glo- 
rious honors safe at home. Then, in approach- 
ing his victim, his vacillating manner tortures 
him, and, when his fell purpose is reached, it 
blasts his peace. Regret for his deed is ruth- 
lessly checked by damnable desires to be real- 
ized, and, constrained by the necessities of his 
state, he washes from his hands old blood with 
new, until horror for his crime drags him to 
remorse, and remorse dashes him to despair. 
He is a Laocoon in his terrible toils. 

Listen to his fears, which would fain convert 
him to his peace ! 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle towards my hand? — Come, let me 

clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 
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I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshal'st me the way that I was going; 

And such an instrument I was to use. — 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest; — I see thee still, 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 

Which was not so before. — ^There's no such thing; 

It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. Now o'er the one half world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain'd sleep; witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate's oflFerings, and withered murder, 

Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy 

pace. 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his 

design 
Moves like a ghost. — ^Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout. 
And take the present horror from the time. 
Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat, he lives; 
Words to the heat of deeds too cool breath gives. 
I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. — 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 

Hear his remorse ! 

Better be with the dead. 

Whom we to gain our place, have sent to peace. 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasv. 
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Note his despair ! 

I am in blood 

Stept in so far, that, should I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 

His crimes terrify himself. He finds a voice 
in all the croaking creatures of night, to express 
both crime and guilt. With a consciousness of 
the delicious character of both prayer and sleep, 
the one forsakes his heart, the other flies his 
pillow. The maddening sense of having mur- 
dered sleep with the same dagger that cut the 
life out of his sleeping king, is given in these 
sighs : 

Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent sleep; 
Sleep that knits up the ravel'd sleave of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labor's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's second course. 
Chief nourisher in life's feast. 

Macbeth begging the coming darkness to aid 
him, is unparalleled in the world's literature, as 
an expression of murder's dark thought, and a 
suggestion of life departing in the settling shad- 
ows, — the while the whole scene is a melan- 
choly setting for heartless infamy, in its lonely 
sky, like Macbeth's soul without heavenly light 
or earthly cheer. 
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Come seeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 

Which keeps me pale! Light thickens; and the 

crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drouse; 
Whiles night's black agents to their preys do rouse. 

In the gloomy retrospect of his years he 
formally serves as the hangman of his life's 
every joy: 

I have lived long enough; my way of life 
Is fall'n into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age. 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth honor, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny and dare 
not 

Finally his acts are not so much excited from 
energy within himself as from powers without 
him, and, these powers failing, his whole nature 
collapses, and he ends in a spasm of bravery, 
doubtless evoked by a proud memory of other 
days, when enemies fled from him, as fled " the 
hare, the lion/' 
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What Malcolm says of the Thane of Cawdor 
is true of Macbeth's death: 

Nothing in his life became him like his leaving it 

The partner of his great guilt is the climax 
of cruelty. Lady Macbeth, strong as her battle- 
ments in her set purposes, appears on the stage 
in the perfect maturity of ambition, and intro- 
duces her mighty manners with an oath, in 
which she declares that were " Heaven to peep 
through the blanket of the night " at her crime, 
she would not heed it's forbidding " Hold ! 
hold!" Hers is a regular avalanche of passion 
that sweeps all the beauties of nature before it, 
leaving only the bleak and barren rock. Like 
Byron's Corsair, "blessed with one virtue and 
a thousand crimes," she would have murdered 
Duncan, had he not resembled her father. 
Equally culpable with Macbeth, hers is a more 
heinous guilt, for Macbeth faltered, but "her 
undaunted mettle " never wavers in her infamy. 
She is in " act and valor " what he is " in de- 
sire." She is the tempter, he the tempted. She 
is monstrous in possessing a will ill-propor- 
tioned to her sex; he is to be despised for a 
weakness that admires her power, the while he 
falls before it. She enjoys the passing pageant 
of her triumph, so that Duncan's blood, Ban- 
quo's ghost and Macbeth's dismay cause her 
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not to forget her state, while Macbeth is miser- 
able ever. She, in the pride of power, " will 
not fail,'* while he is using artificial agencies to 
assure himself of success. She, to the end, holds 
her gigantic force, bending only when it breaks 
in suicide; the while Macbeth's native energy 
dies slowly every day in distrust, despondency or 
despair. She is the wizard of her own destiny, 
while he trusts witch and wife. 

Scene 2 of Act 11. best bespeaks her cruelty, 
and contrasts her disposition with her lord's. 

Lady Macbeth. Why, worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength to think 
So brainsickly of things. Go get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 
They must lie there; go carry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macbeth. I'll go no more; 

I am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on't again I dare not. 

Lady Macbeth. Infirm of purpose! 

Give me the daggers; the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures; 'tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal; 
For it must seem their guilt. 

Macbeth. Whence is that knocking? 

How is't with me, when every noise appals me? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine 

eyes. 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
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Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will 

rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 
Making the green one red. 
Lady Macbeth. My hands are of your color, but 

I shame 
To wear a heart so white. I hear a knocking 
At the south entry: retire we to our chamber; 
A little water clears us of this deed; 
How easy is it, then! Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. Hark! more knocking. 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us. 
And show us to be watchers. Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Macbeth, To know my deed, 'twere best not 

know myself. — 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou 

couldsti 

Lady Macbeth began with a curse and did 
not end with a blessing. She tempted Macbeth 
to regicide, and her crime pursued her. Strong 
in her sleep as other Queens in their awakening, 
she was not as strong as Nature. She opposed 
Nature, and Nature turning, opposed and pun- 
ished her. Her senses grow diseased with guilt. 
She not only sees and feels it, but smells it. 
" Here's the smell of the blood still ; all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Oh! Oh! Oh!" So she dies, in " helpless, hope- 
less misery," a fearful warning to those who 
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think a little water will wash murder from 
conscience and memory. 

A solemn parenthesis in Macbeth, the knock- 
ing at the gate, inspires a thought before closing 
my theme. There is no soul, yet much mystery, 
in this knocking; — there is no soul, for it is 
essentially dull sound, without mind or music ; — 
there is much mystery, for between the knock 
and its reason there is a barred and heavy door. 
Awful is this knocking, a fitting expression of 
the mystery of death ; terrible is it, as it gives 
an undefined and weird sense, unrivaled by a 
thousand Mephistos pointing the horrors of The 
Brocken, for we see and hear Mephisto, but we 
know not who it is that knocks or what may be 
the dire purpose awaiting a voice. This uncer- 
tainty, happening at a time when the very air 
of night is " icy " with cold murder, makes the 
fanciful shiver and excites in the profound a 
disturbing fear. It is a grand example of the 
embodiment of Herbert Spencer's principle, in 
his " Philosophy of Style," that words are an 
obstacle as well as an aid to expression. Did 
Macduff cry out his purpose at once, a simple 
word would dissolve the sublime sense ; but no 
word comes, until sublimity of feeling is nine 
times multiplied in intensity by the repeated 
knocking, and the fancy of the audience, inca- 
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pable of longer bearing the strain^ gets breath 
at the opened door. Such is the eloquence of 
action, the silence of whose pauses makes 
strained eyes, heaving hearts and mute lips for 
the thousands wholly dependent in sense and 
soul upon the moment's issue. Such is an in- 
stance of the truly sublime in art, in manner as 
in substance, for the master actually hurries us 
to the very apex of feeling in a way sublime, 
because of its simplicity. As in sculpture, the 
meaner the material wherewith artistic thought 
is expressed, the more wonderful is the work 
itself, so Shakspeare's art is, in very truth, 
glorious, when, with a mere knock, he works 
wonders in molding human thought and feeling, 
r^ Such is the Tragedy of Macbeth, with its 
/ mighty lessons, fierce philippics against murder, 
that have wrought more dread of crime than 
ever did scaflfold or guillotine, for a hurried view 
of an execution gives a far briefer and lighter 
lesson than the long and solemn anguish that, 
in Macbeth, touches us with terror, a thousand 
times. 
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An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry 

The forked lightning that seems, with its 
points, to spell the word " Lear " across the sky, 
the dark storm cloud that accentuates the let- 
ters of fire, the thunder rumbling, as if in recog- 
nition of human catastrophe, — all these fittingly 
remind us of the mysteries in the drama, by 
pronouncing the heavens (above us, but not 
(4> 
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against us) that alone can solve the problems 
of human destiny. 

Safe from the vulgar crowd of actors, who 
''tear a passion to tatters/' King Lear is en- 
thronedy responsive only in an epoch, to a blood- 
royal of genius that makes him, who is '' every 
inch a king/' respond to kingly power. So I 
do not agree with some eminent critics who 
hold that King Lear can not be represented. 
Is not this a poor compliment to the masterly 
art of Shakspeare? If King Lear, in the com- 
posite sense, be perfectly human, why can he 
not be personated? All of Shakspeare's char- 
acters are as true as if bom of a mother and 
not parented by a mind. What, then, Shaks- 
peare's man does. Nature's man can certainly 
imitate. Sinning neither through defect nor 
excess, the master's art is virtuous as Nature 
herself is virtuous. Never bespeaking sublime 
passion without a proportionate motive and im- 
pulse, Shakspeare's creatures are as truly nat- 
ural as if he himself sculptured on the lintel of 
Delphi's temple the immortal advice g^ven to 
Greek artists : " Nothing too much." In art 
the moderate is the true, and Shakspeare is 
another name for Truth. King Lear, then, can 
be acted, since an eminent judge, the author, so 
purposed. Sublime art doubtless needs a sub- 
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lime actor to embody it, and the very rarity of 
this personating power only proves the unique 
sublimity of our author's embodiment, just as 
the impossibility of presentation would reflect 
alike on Lear's naturalness and Shakspeare's 
truth. Only princely power, however, can dare 
to brave the probability of the outraged critic's 
full stop to the actor, that would doubtless be 
given in the words of Lear to Kent — 

On thy life, no more! 

The most entrancing contrast in all of Shaks- 
peare's plays quickly interests us at the outset 
of this drama, where a royal family typifies all 
the virtue and vice of this round world. Lear 
is old, Cordelia young; one with the nervous 
breath of rashness, the other silent in truth that 
an empire could not buy ; the one, deceived with 
protestations, false as extravagant, the other 
scorning to voice her deep devotion in air 
tainted with her sisters' studied perfidy. Lear 
is fiery and demonstrative as the jewel's haughty 
sparkle in the crown's golden peak; Cordelia 
is calm and unpretentious as the purple velvet 
cap hidden within the dazzling circle. Goneril 
and Regan, sisters of Cordelia! Mystery of 
Nature! If at the birth of this impious pair 
demons howled to the world their repelling 
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names, and were a seraph to sing the name 
CordeUa that enshrines such an exalted sense 
of duty, enriched with truth of mind and con- 
stancy of devotion, they could not be, in charac- 
ter, greater opposites. Nevertheless they were 
of the same parents, and were reared in the 
same palace. The lives of Goneril and Regan 
are living lies, with only the thin appearance of 
truth in their promise, but never in the fulfill- 
ment. The promise is the snowflake, glittering 
in its fall, but with beauty and trivial essence 
gone the next moment in a putrid pool. Cor- 
delia, like the perfect ideal of womanhood, the 
Holy Mary of Scripture, from whom doubtless 
Shakspeare learned much, says as little as is 
written of her, but that little tells of a heart so 
grand, that it ever swells beyond its utterance, 
and betokens a mind that does not mock its 
worth in eflforts to disclose in speech its treas- 
ures. Action best bespeaks excellence, and so 
the angelic deed hides with its dazzling the 
gracious Cordelia, its cause. 

Not unnaturally, Lear desired his abdication, 
in the late evening of his long and royal day, 
to flash brightly, and so we pity the weakness 
of age that craves the dearly-bought meteoric 
nothings that, for a false hour, kindled the set- 
ting of his power. His age proved its weakness 
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in wishing for weak words, just as his past fine 
manhood, evidenced in his choice of counselor 
and preference of daughter, showed its truest 
strength in dealing with deeds. His generosity 
should beget love's smallest fruit, gratitude ; and 
yet the daughters of his blood and benefaction 
were changed to pelicans, aye, worse than peli- 
cans, for they not only took his mindful gifts, 
but robbed him of mind — not only drank his 
life blood, but ruthlessly devoured his heart, the 
fountain of favor. 

How little do we know of Life's possibili- 
ties! What looked to Lear, in the disposal of 
his kingdom, as the end, was a woeful begin- 
ning; what appeared as rest was in reality ruin; 
what presented itself as peace had the shivering 
heart of pain ; " unburthened," he wished to 
" crawl toward death," little dreaming that his 
wearied feet would yet, with heels winged with 
pardonable fury, betake themselves to heights 
of horror. 

We will follow Lear, and note on the way 
the golden milestones that mark the march of 
his madness. Indiscretion, the result of the 
self-sufficiency of age, and wrath, the darkling 
of ingratitude, so befogged Lear's day that we 
with difficulty can trace the beginning of insan- 
itv. This very indistinctness, however, is the 
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best proof of the naturalness of the growth, for 
in true art, as in a field, we do not, as we pass, 
see things grow. 

His crushing curse on Goneril, his pitiful 
hesitancy in believing Regan kindred in char- 
acter to her impious sister, and his dismay in 
finding her still more sterile of heart, fore- 
shadow a despair, dark as the night in which it 
was groaned, solemn as the thunder that with 
terrible basso seemed to mercilessly argue 
against him, the while wind and rain hounded 
him to the hovel. From out the storm comes 
the awful voice : 

Lear. Blow winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! 

blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have drench'd our steeples, drown'd the 

cocks! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires. 
Vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 
Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking 

thunder. 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o' the world! 
Crack nature's moulds, all germens spill at once 
That make ingrateful man! 

Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire! spout, rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness; 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children. 
You owe me no subscription: then let fall 
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Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despis'd old man. 
But yet I call you servile ministers. 
That will with two pernicious daughters join 
Your high-engender'd battles 'gainst a head 
So old and white as this. Ol Ol 't is foul! 

Before entering the wretched hut his mind, 
like his foot, faltered. His bitter sense of wrong 
merged him in a denunciation of all criminals 
** unwhipped of justice," to be ended in tender 
pity for his fool. This blending of justice and 
compassion, so befitting a ruler, makes us 
quickly revert to the throne, now vacant, that 
he but late so graced. Still more do we feel 
for Mm, when his feeling for others comes to 
tis in his prayer for the poor, ending: 

Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just 

Here glorious charity triumphs over thought 
of his own miseries and pronounces him a kind 
old king. In strange contrast to this is the 
next moment, when, in a desperate state, he 
begrudges Nature anything, and, crying out, 
**OflF, oflF, you lendings," would make himself 
a miserable, unclothed beggar. Ho*w woefully 
near are glory and want in earth's uncertain 
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day 1 In the hovel he becomes certainly insane. 
What a group of weird men is there I the Fool, 
Edgar, with mind like his body disguised, and 
poor Lear staggering through incoherences, 
and ever tripping on the miseries of memory. 
The hovel, where folly waits on want, may well 
typify the human mind, wherein arc harbored 
little knowledge and less wisdom, — knowledge, 
with its thousand contending contradictions and 
contrarieties, and wisdom, ever like "poor 
Tom," " a-cold," and both knowledge and wis- 
dom the blighted offspring of hapless human 
effort. 

The mania that fires the old King in the 
farm-house, at the mere fancy of his daughters' 
presence, tells us best of the fiendish character 
of those who, besides being stained with immor- 
ality and seared with ingratitude, had all the 
cruelty of Cornwall and the contemptible mean- 
ness of Oswald, to make us, from the beginning, 
curious about the deaths they would die. This 
outburst of madness, which shows the king's 
mind, what Byron would call " a whirling gulf 
of fantasy and flame," lapses in a pathetic mem- 
ory of past fondlings of his care: "The little 
dogs and all. Tray, Blanch and Sweetheart, see, 
they bark at me." This thrice-tender stroke 
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eloquently pronounces the fact that only kind 
natures feel unkindness, and it also measures the 
crafty cruelty that forced curses from a heart 
naturally fashioned to be blessed in itself and 
blessing in its it^fiuence. 

The meeting of the two miserable old men, 
Lear and Gloster, both of whom felt "how 
sharper than a serpent's tooth it is to have a 
thankless child/' both subjects of deception, the 
one having deceived himself with Cordelia's 
virtue, the other being deceived by Edmund's 
vice, — one without the sight of his " mind's 
eye," the other with only the case of his physical 
eyes, — both penniless, despite the fact that one 
gave away his kingdom, and the other had 
stolen from him a dukedom, — all overpower 
thought, so that it vanishes in the darkness of 
feeling. If Lear's meeting Gloster draws us 
with sad curiosity, arising from the comparison 
of their misfortunes, what can be said of Lear, 
coming " out of the darkness into the light " 
of Cordelia's presence ? What crown jewels lost 
equal in value her tears of pitying love found? 
What palace comparable to a prison with her, 
its light? What sacrifice sweeter than hers, 
upon which "the gods themselves throw in- 
cense" ? Ah, the sacred character of the meet- 
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ing is " too pure for the touch of a word/' Let 
us leave them, then, gaoled indeed, yet prisoned 
in happiness. 

Cordelia. We are not the first 

Who, with best meaning, have incurr'd the worst 
For thee, oppressed king, I am cast down; 
Myself could else out-frown false fortune's frown. 
Shall we not see these daughters and these sisters? 
Lear, No, no, no, no! Come, let's away to 

prison; 
We two alone will sing like birds V the cage. 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness. So we'll live. 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins, who's in, who's out; 
And take upon's the mystery of things. 
As if we were God's spies: and we'll wear out, 
In a wall'd prison, packs and sects of great ones 
That ebb and flow by the moon. 

Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. Have I 

caught thee? 
He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven, 
And fire us hence like foxes. Wipe thine eyes; 
The good-years shall devour them, flesh and fell. 
Ere they shall make us weep: we'll see 'em starved 

first. 
Come. 

Lear is not only a king, but a prophet of 
our immortality. Calvary ever looks to Tabor. 
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The greater earth's sorrows, the more does man 
miss life's purpose, and the more argument is 
there for the existence of a hereafter, where the 
unsatisfied longings of our little earthly day are 
gratified and so perpetuated. The sun from 
whose rays man to-day makes a golden net to 
hold his brilliant purposes, will not eventually 
prove more than man, and, outliving him, throw 
its living light upon him, a frozen nothing. The 
art that kindles rapture will not survive the cun- 
ning hand and daring mind that traced or mod- 
eled the glowing thought, for the thought itself 
lives because of its undying source. Lear has 
an immortal soul, for certainly there is more of 
life than the bitter ending of the chapter, where 
a father, drooping in dismay, with love's won- 
drous words withering in woe, appears with the 
incarnation of devotion, all rigid on his nerve- 
less arm. 

Lear, And my poor fool is hanged! No, no, no 
life! 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
And thou no breath at all? Thou'lt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never! — 
Pray you, undo this button; thank you, sir. — 
Do you see this? Look on her — ^look, — ^her lips, — 
Look there, look there! 

With these facts ending the drama we are 
not satisfied, but our satisfaction is well sup- 
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plied with their suggestion of immortality. The 
greater Lear does not die. Our fancy, dating 
from the pregnant periods of the drama, tran- 
scends it, and cheerfully learns the truth that 
death itself is infinitely more a form of Ufe than 
earthly life is a phase of death. 

Lear's anguish would be too terrible were 
there not besides the gentle Cordelia at his 
right hand, the strong Kent at his left. Of 
Kent what would I not wish to say I What a 
comforting study is this grand character I What 
a model to emulate in a world where falsehood 
and selfishness only pronounce the exquisite 
charm of their absence from his lordly life! 
Truly he " redeems nature from the general 
curse." Disgraced by his master in the day 
of royalty, Kent, harboring no wrath for the 
wrong, but feeling kindly pity for the error, dis- 
guises himself, and gives, from out the abun- 
dance of pure devotion, generous service. 
Through the dark night and the day, blinded 
with disaster, he, persevering in loyalty, re- 
mains unthanked because unknown, is unbent 
because of his toil, unchecked because of his 
hope of recompense, unbiased by the memory 
of wrong, and twice brave he, without a sword, 
dares danger for his king, without a crown. 
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Kent. Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honored as my king, 
Lov'd as my father, as my master foUow'd, 
As my great patron thought on in my prayers, — 
Lear, The bow is bent and drawn; make from 

the shaft. 
Kent Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart! Be Kent unmannerly 
When Lear is mad. What wouldst thou do, old 

man? 
Think' St thou that duty shall have dread to speak 
When power to flattery bows? (To plainness hon- 
or's bound, 
When majesty falls to folly.) Reserve thy state. 
And in thy best consideration check 
This hideous rashness. Answer my life my judg- 
ment, V 
Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least; 
Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sound 
Reverbs no hoUowness. 
Lear, Kent, on thy life, no morel 
Kent. My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage against thy enemies, nor fear to lose it. 
Thy safety being the motive. 

How beautiful is sacrifice! Ever since the 
Divine Martyr made selfishness abominable, 
they who rise to high purposes are lifted to 
them on a cross. True nobility is born of suf- 
fering and reared in misapprehension. Every- 
thing on earth that is to Heaven a joy has its 
birth in the throes of some human misery. 
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Great natures are perfected in disaster. Great 
art is baptized great with the artists' blood and 
sweat. Genius, in fine, does not compass the 
full gamut of mind until Care's bony finger 
makes its every heartstring resinous. So with 
Kent, the glory of whose devotion was bom 
one dark morning of royal displeasure. 

From Kent we turn to discuss the selfish, 
false, hypocritical, cruel and envious Edmund, 
who, like our modem infidel, introduces himself 
with the words, "Thou, Nature, art my god- 
dess." Edmund, in respect to the claims of the 
direct subjects of his villainy, is more intoler- 
able than lago, and in the circle of the villainous 
great, is his compeer. Of course noble blood 
halts the perverse will, so that not all forms of 
mean deviltry are possible to a nature derived, 
even though wrongly, from " a hundred earls." 
Edmund's ending is also quite different, in the 
penitential retraction of the ordered execution 
of his royal prisoners, from lago, whose awful 
silence left his horrible life unquaHfied in his 
death. Edmund rightly met his Nemesis in the 
wronged and faithful Edgar. 

Edgar's conduct embodies the truth that 
Right has not so much to strive for its own 
justification as to patiently abide its day, for its 
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apparent failure is not change nor destruction, 
but delayed eflScacy, — not light extinguished, 
but light intensifying in eclipse. The creature 
cringing in straw, with visage defiled and word 
like mumbling idiocy, with name, " by treason's 
tooth bare-knawn and canker-bit," is the self- 
same dutiful Edgar, who, with princely port, 
answered the herald's call, to clip the bays of 
victory from the brow of Edmund, to cut his 
false title down, to end his villainous course with 
a sword that lanced rancorous injustice, that 
flamed for a father's lost light and bled for the 
tears of a king. 

Of the other characters, the Fool is the 
greatest artistic necessity, as the aurora-bore- 
alis of his flashing wit makes tolerable the more 
than Northern Night of the unhappy king, and 
relieves with its levity the leaden heaviness of 
woe that otherwise would weigh the drama 
down. 

Considered as a masterpiece of literary art. 
King Lear is unrivalled. As in drawing, a 
double line accentuates the form, so in this 
mighty display of mind, two kindred characters 
emphasize the force of the drama's lessons, — 
Lear and Gloster, wronged fathers, — Kent and 
Edgar, faithful ministers, — Regan and Goneril, 
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Furies of iEschylus, as daughters, sisters and 
wives ; — all are double strokes intensifying the 
drama's high purposes. 

Shakspeare's countrymen, who, having laid 
their unhallowed hands upon his glorious work 
of art, changed its conclusion, only proved how 
they could deform the masterpiece, for they who 
would value crown and scepter to the extent of 
placing one on the aching head and the other in 
the shivering hand of the aged and broken Lear, 
had never learned the " Royal Highness " of 
this drama's lesson, — that it is far more kingly 
to live to right a wrong than to rule an empire. 

Such is King Lear, a drama that teaches a 
thousand morals, mostly by the old king him- 
self, whose gigantic truths, unrestrained in ex- 
pression by diplomacy, are given to the winds 
of Heaven, as his depths of disturbed heart and 
mind are heaved into utterance. Such is the 
greatest of all dramas, wherein Shakspeare 
freely rides his Pegasus, unchecked by even 
Minerva's golden bridle, through the many 
winding ways of human passion, until, ex- 
hausted, it can no more. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Let there be Spring! So cried Shakspcare 
to his Muse, and Spring, all the greener for the 
crimson tinge of tragical Autumn that lies on 
the grave near the garden, spreads its young de- 
lights to remain bedewed and fragrant with im- 
mortality. Ardor in Romeo and Juliet, impet- 
uosity in Mercutio, arrogance in Tybalt, regret 
for youth in Capulet, multitudinous memories 
in the breathless and officious Nurse, hasty mar- 
riage in the Friar's cell and hurried banquet in 
the mansion, apple blossoms and pomegranate 
trees, the nightingale's nocturn and the lark's 
morning prayer, the dash of enterprise, the chiv- 
alry of age, the sparkling swords of angered 
rivalry, the madness of devotion, the sorry speed 
of disaster, the frenzy of despair, — fall bespeak 
the pulsating spirit of Spring, that, with bound- 
ing life, makes the night restless as the day, 
lavishes youth upon ever3rthing, flowers even in 
the tomb, and is glorified in the restoration of 
kindlv hearts to ancient enemies. It is this 
soul of Spring that possesses, like the soul in a 
human body, not only the whole drama, but 
entirely, its each and every smallest part; it 
iS) 
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beautifies, for it touches gently and graciously, 
as well as evenly and simultaneously, life and 
its settings; it harmonizes all the parts, and 
gracefully merges them in singular and exquisite 
unity. I The views of the play partake, in a man- 
ner,*or the characters of the persons, for the 
earth and the heavens wear the color of senti- 
ment and life, like Millet's Angelus, that has the 
same music in the sky that chimes in the hearts 
of his peasants, the same prayerful spirit brood- 
ing in the scene, that gives their minds color and 
their hopes warmth. 

In Romeo and Juliet, Shakspeare chose 
classic ground, whereon his mind and heart 
might best disport themselves, — a land where 
the kindling love of a Seraphic Francis made 
perpetual Summer around Assisi, — where the 
rapt soul of a Catharine inspired the Genoese 
with fervor, — where Dante worshiped his an- 
gelic Beatrice in song that will last loj^ger than 
Giotto's "flower of Tuscany blossoming in 
stone," — where Angelico's devoted thoughts 
cling as benedictions to tlie walls of San Marco, 
— where Raphael's magic brush stole heavenly 
splendors, and where the Titan strokes of 
Angelo's ringing chisel were broad as the skies 
through which came his lofty inspirations. In 
this land of art and song and story our poet's 
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fancy found the religiously devoted Romeo and 
Juliet, whose loves, like the tender and refresh- 
ing flowers that I have seen growing at the foot 
of the cone of Mount Vesuvius, flourished in a 
waste made arid with family hate, and kept hot 
with family rage. 

The love of Romeo and Juliet is as pure as 
that of the saintly and scholarly Bernard of 
Clairvaux for Gerard, when, ascending the pul- 
pit to discuss The Canticle of Canticles, his be- 
reavement for his dead brother turned him from 
his purpose, and, instead, he gave on his beloved 
a canticle so freshened with exquisite humanity 
that we see the written words as he saw his 
auditors dimly through the mists of sorrow, and 
we hear the sublime orator as his heart swells 
and throbs in the trembling periods of his grief. 

Hear him : " For my part I do not regret the 
things of this world, but I regret Gerard ; and 
as we were one heart, the sword of death pierced 
both at once and cut us in two parts — one is 
in Heaven, the other is left in the dust of this 
world." Beside being illustrative of the purity 
of our hero and heroine's love, how like an 
abstract from the stricken heart of the bereaved 
Juliet is this woe-laden sentiment. 

Lord Bacon dares the generations with the 
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declaration : "Amongst all the great and worthy 
persons, there is not one that hath been trans- 
ported to the mad degree of love." Hallam, 
pursuing a kindred course, would place Juliet 
outside the circle of Shakspeare's great person- 
ages. These authors would fain write love as 
another name for weakness, but their stoical 
rigor should not hinder them from beholding 
virtue that should excite esteem, for Romeo's^ 
and Juliet's love is vivified with virtue. Human 
passion, moreover, is not sin, no more than is 
human nature ; it gives wings to virtue to soar 
sublimely to sunlit heights, as well as lead to 
vice to sink the soul in sin and sorrow. The 
stoics of old (whose principles mold some mod- 
ern authors to the extent of writing periods that 
they know will be emphasized by contradiction) 
are very pagan puritans, aiming at the impos- 
sible in suppressing all human passion as vicious. 
Thus would they have humanity to work as the 
Philosopher Ricaby says, in words of condemna- 
tion, " like a scientific instrument, calm as a 
chronometer, regulated by reason alone." So 
the stoic would maim humanity in one of the 
faculties of the soul, the sensitive appetite, and 
would thus make both virtue and vice only the 
crippled product of infirmity. Our poet made 
Romeo and Juliet exceptionally great person- ^ 
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ages, for truly and beautifully does Schlegel 
write of them : " It was reserved for Shakspeare 
to unite purity of heart and the glow of imagi- 
nation, sweetness and dignity of manners and 
passionate violence in one ideal picture." 

Romeo is the grace of the drama, Juliet its S^ 
beauty, Laurence its strength, Mercutio its bril- 
liancy, and the grossness of the Nurse g^ves 
ground color to the picture. j 

The first word of Romeo, as of all Shaks- 
peare's glorious creatures, is wonderfully omi- 
nous: "Is the day so young?" So could he 
solemnly declare of his life, that fateful hour 
when he galloped to his grave from Mantua to 
Verona. Again he wins us with his prophetic 
sense, in the first plastic period of his career, on 
seeing her who appeared to his rapt vision as 
" a snowy dove trooping with crows." 

Benvolio. This wind you talk of blows us from 
ourselves: 
Supper is done, and we shall come too late. 

Romeo, I fear too early; for my mind misgives 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night's revels. . . 

The chaste character of the balcony inter- 
view, where love's burning offerings were per- 
fumed with the orchard's incense, enriched with 
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virtue, ennobled with sacred confidence^ and 
sanctified with religious fervor, happily con- 
cludes in Romeo's pious visit to Friar Laurence. 
The worth of the counsel received in the cell, 
prefacing the joy. of his gracious marriage, is 
splendidly suggested by the holy calm that suf- 
fuses his manners as he meets Tybalt's assault 
on his name and braves his companions' jeers 
at his tameness. 

Tybalt, Romeo, the hate I bear thee can aflFord 
no better term than this: Thou art a villain. 

Romeo, Tybalt, the reason that I have to love 
thee doth much excuse the appertaining rage to 
such a greeting: villain am I none. Therefore fare- 
well; I see thou knowst me not 

Life has now (or him another meaning, and 
as a wife's happiness depends upon his health, 
he is more considerate in stifling resentment, in 
beating by the swords of others, as well as in 
having his own lie asleep in its sheath. Only 
when his patience is murdered does he draw on 
the butcher Tybalt, whose death caused his ban- 
ishment. Banished — the word makes night in 
the noontide of his hopes ; it withers his sum- 
mer; it shrivels his heart; — a mortal wound 
to his love and honor, the mere glance at the 
word causes him to cry out for death, whilst a 
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full view of the black thing whirls him to 
the delirium of despair. Banished — the word 
"mangles" him. Banished — nothings may 
house in the home of his beloved, and he is 
cast cursed from the city's gates. Banished — 
his heart is a dismal cave, wherein crash the 
frightful echoes of Hell's hideous discords. 
How now will our Shakspeare keep the Drama 
from ending in the collapse of the hero? De- 
lightfully does he show his power. He knew 
that when the feelings were in mutiny the rea- 
soning faculties were abandoned, and that sen- 
timent, not science, should conclude this stale 
of man. So the name of Juliet, coming even 
from the mouth of the Nurse, was more potent 
to raise Romeo than was Philosophy to stay his 
fall, and a ring from the finger of his wife en- 
circled more comfort than all of Learning's syl- 
logisms, advanced with the dignity and scholarly 
solicitude of the devoted Friar. 

In Mantua and in exile, Romeo woke on the 
morning of the tragedy, after having dreamed 
that he was an Emperor. How significant is 
that title " Emperor," — the ruler of two king- 
doms, one the monarchy of self, the other the 
region of delights peopled with a thousand 
thoughts and feelings and ruled by the royal 
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Juliet! He has hardly enjoyed the flattery of 
his dream until an awful reality dispels it, and 
the light and music of this bright world change 
into a dead march through the darkness to the 
Tomb. 

" Give me that mattock and the wrenching 
iron !" The awful determination of the husband 
at the grave of his beloved has ever appeared to 
me as the Poet's most wonderful wording. The 
cold, iron, hardness of Romeo's resolute despair, 
wrenching his noble parts " sadly out of joint," 
goes out in the very names of the tools he 
demands. Has the ages' eloquence anything 
similar to the addresses at the grave? — 

Thou detestable maw, thou womb of death 
Gorged with the dearest morsel of the Earth, 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open; 
And, in despite, I'll cram thee with more food. 

His words to Paris are marvelous in showing 
the gruesome resolve that has on it the very 
hoar-frost of death. His panegyric on his wife 
will last as long as humanity has tears as a 
tribute for true worth. Never again will genius 
bound through frenzies with such charming 
grace and consummate finish. Romeo's soul, 
without care for life or fear of death, spoke, and 
hence the words are, as his soul, immortal. 
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Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man; 
Fly hence, and leave me: think upon these gone; 
I<et them affright thee. I beseech thee, youth, 
Put not another sin upon my head. 
By urging me to fury: O, be gone! 
By Heaven, I love thee better than myself; 
For I come hither arm'd against myself. 
Stay not, be gone; live, and hereafter say, 
A madman's mercy bade thee run away. 

Par. I do defy thy conjurations, and apprehend 
thee for a felon here. 

Rom, Wilt thou provoke me? then have at 
thee, boy! 

Page. O Lord, they fight! I will go call the 
watch. 

Par. O, I am slain! — If thou be merciful, open 
the tomb, lay me with Juliet. 

Rom. In faith, I will. — Let me peruse this face. 
Mercutio's kinsman, noble County Paris! 
What said my man, when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him as we rode? I think 
He told me Paris should have married Juliet: 
Said he not so? or did I dream it so? 
Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 
To think it was so? — O, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in sour misfortune's book! 
I'll bury thee in a triumphant grave; — 
A grave? O, no, a lantern, slaughter'd youth; 
For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 
Dead, lie thou there, by a dead man interr'd. — 
How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry! which their keepers call 
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A lightning before death: O, how may I 

Call this a lightning? — O my love! my wife! 

Death, that hath suck'd the honey of thy breath, 

Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 

Thou art not conquered; beauty's ensign yet 

Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 

And death's pale flag is not advanced there. — 

Tybalt, liest thou there in thy bloody sheet? 

O, what more favor can I do to thee. 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain 

To sunder his that was thine enemy? 

Forgive me, cousin! — ^Ah, dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet so fair? shall I believe 

That unsubstantial Death is amorous; 

And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 

Thee here in dark to be his paramour? 

For fear of that, I still will stay with thee; 

'And never from this palace of dim night 

Depart again: here will I remain 

I With worms that are thy chamber-maids; O, here 

Will I set up my everlasting rest; 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-wearied flesh. — Eyes, look your 

last! 
Arms, take your last embrace! and, lips, O you 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death! — 
Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavory guide! 
Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks my seasick weary bark! 
Here's to my love! [Drinks.] O true apothecary! 
Thy drugs arc quick. — Thus with a kiss I die. 
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After the Divine Artist, Christ, who illus- 
trated the sublime verses of his Gospel with the 
living lilies of the field, there is no name a 
greater inspiration for Art and Literature than 
that of the Seraphic Francis of Assisi. Giotto 
in Art does him homage, for the frescoes of 
Santa Croce in Florence and Santa Francesco 
in Assisi blaze with the saint's blessedness; 
while Dante has the "humbled, exalted," by 
glorifying him in " Paradise " : 

Therefore let none who speak 
Of that place say Ascesi; for its name 
Were lamely so delivered; but the East, 
To call things rightly, be it henceforth styled. 

From "The East" Shakspeare took the beau- 
tiful light that shines in the character of the 
Franciscan Friar. He is a very tower of light, 
reared in colossal grandeur over Life's tempest- 
uous ocean, that would fain fling from its sur- 
face to its caverns the barks that brave disaster 
in its wrath. His splendid presence steadies the 
drama's composition as, in the moral order, his 
virtuous precepts stay the recklessness of his 
spiritual proteges. His cell of poverty is the 
roof-tree of more power, and benefits society 
more, than the courts of royalty; his kindness 
attracted men; his wisdom retained them; hia 
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grace sent them better and braver away. He is 
a splendid example of calmness that moderated 
anxiety without partaking of its character, of 
strength that molded society without being 
molded by it, of sacrifice that, without con- 
sciousness of its worth, converted selfishness 
that would fain be critical. So he is a finished 
product of monasticism, with more power under 
his serge than have kings in their ermine and 
crimson. The failure of his last grand project, 
and the indignity of arrest, that followed a life 
devoted to study and prayer for the sake of 
humanity as well as Heaven, enhance the value 
of his noble career. By his learning and piety 
he undoes forever the intolerable Friar Tucks, 
who, in their stupidity, laziness or criminal char- 
acter, make religion ridiculous or contemptible 
to those who go more to the theater than to 
the church, and who have neither the education 
nor desire to distinguish between principles and 
persons. So Shakspeare has done a lofty serv- 
ice to Truth in Religion as well as in Art, for 
nothing can be true in the one that is false in 
the other. 

From the Friar's salutatory, where his 
thoughts go in Homeric measures from Nature 
to Nature's God, and wherein he shows the 
great range of his study, for he knows not only 
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Botany, Philosophy and Theology, but suggests 
the presence of Lucretius in his library, to his 
valedictory, when he explains how he was con- 
strained to choose a lesser evil, his course is one 
where the difficulty of the problems submitted 
was equaled only by the clearness of his solu- 
tions, his great knowledge of the human heart, 
and above all, his sympathy therewith, which 
made his counsels so efficacious and himself so 
endeared. His good-natured rebuke to Romeo 
about Rosaline, and his acquiescence to Romeo's 
secret marriage to Juliet, show that he has been 
more than a distant observer, but a close stu- 
dent of humanity, on the principle of Alexander 
Pope, that — 

The proper study for mankind is man: 

Romeo. I pray thee chide not: she whom I lovfl 
now 
Doth grace for grace and love for love allow; 
The other did not so. 

Friar Laurence, O she knew well 

Thy love did read by rote and could not spell. 
But come, young waver er, come, go with me. 
In one respect I'll thy assistant be; 
For this alliance may so happy prove, 
To turn your household's rancor to pure love. 

The Friar's rebuke to Romeo on his at • 
tempted suicide, when hearing of his banish' 
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ment, is, in turn, a fierce condemnation of mur- 
der, a terrible upbraiding for a miserable and 
purposeless martyrdom of self, and besides a 
virile counsel, leading a disturbed mind, with 
easy logic, to a better purpose, — all suffused 
with hope in the future, arising from a better 
understanding of reasons for delight in the 
present : 

Fri, L. Hold thy desperate handl 

Art thou a man? Thy form cries out thou art: 
Thy tears arc womanish; thy wild acts denote 
Th' unreasonable fury of a beast: 
Unseemly woman in a seeming man! 
Or ill-beseeming beast in seeming both! 
Thou hast amazed me: by my holy order, 
I thought thy disposition better tempered. 
Hast thou slain Tybalt? wilt thou slay thyself? 
And slay thy lady too that lives in thee. 
By doing damned hate upon thyself? 
Why rail'st thou on thy birth, the Heaven, and 

Earth? 
Since birth, and Heaven, and Earth, all three do 

meet 
In thee at once; which thou at once wouldst lose. 
Fie, fie, thou shamest thy shape, thy love, thy wit; 
Which, like a usurer, abound'st in all. 
And usest none in that true use indeed 
Which should bedeck thy shape, thy love, thy wit 
Thy noble shape is but a form of wax. 
Digressing from the valor of a man; 
Thy dear love, sworn, but hollow perjury. 
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Killing that love which thou hast vow'd to cherish; 
Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love, 
Mis-shapen in the conduct of them both. 
Like powder in a skilless soldier's flask. 
Is set a-fire by thine own ignorance, 
And thou dismember'd with thine own defence. 
What, rouse thee, man ! thy Juliet is alive. 
For whose dear sake thou wast but lately dead; 
There art thou happy: Tybalt would kill thee, 
But thou slew'st Tybalt; there art thou happy too: 
The law, that threatened death, becomes thy friend. 
And turns it to exile; there art thou happy: 
A pack of blessings lights upon thy back; 
Happiness courts thee in her best array; 
But, like a misbehaved and sullen wench, 
Thou pout'st upon thy fortune and thy love. 
Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable. 

How wise would we be if we saw always the 
graces that we should thank Heaven for, instead 
of only feeling sometimes the reasons for grati- 
tude ! Suicides ever begin with narrow views of 
life's gifts and a shabby conception of reasons 
for hope, hence easily end in blindness and de- 
spair. "The Friar's method is a fine instance of 
the force of a word, rightly, aptly and timely 
spoken. 

His inimitable diplomacy in treating the 
Capulets, after Juliet had taken the sleeping 
potion, when they believed her dead, is alike 
their punishment and their comfort : 
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The most you sought was her promotion; 
For 'twas your Heaven she should be advanced: 
And weep you now, seeing she is advanced 
Above the clouds, as high as Heaven itself? 

Dr. Samuel Johnson must have the Friar 
uppermost in mind as one of our Poet's mar- 
vels when he tells us, in his " Preface to Shaks- 
peare," how our minds are enriched " by read- 
ing human sentiment in human language, by 
scenes from which a hermit may estimate the 
transactions of the world, and a confessor pre- 
dict the progress of the passions." 

Modest of manner, pure of mind, noble of j 
nature, with culture refining each and all the ' 
characteristics that make Juliet truly womanly. 
Mother Nature, not Lady Capulet, presents on 
the balcony her debutante to the generations. 
Without the philosophy, the practical character, 
or the logical method of Portia, Juliet has every 
sweet quality of heart to attract, and no heavy 
learning to excite the envy of the critical. A 
flower of the field and not the product of gar- 
dening, she appears undeformed by Aristocracy, 
that too often regards artificiality, the meanest 
mimicry of Art, more than Nature, station more 
than worth, wealth dearer than womanhood, and 
holy marriage a mercenary trick for an unhappy 
gain. In the first balcony scene her solicitude 
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for Romeo delightfully prefaces the lesson her 
life would teach, that love delights in sacrifice 
and knows not logic. The anguish caused by 
the ambiguity of the Nurse in reciting the story 
of Tybalt's death and Romeo's banishment, and 
the balcony scene, where farewells are spoken, 
to be succeeded by the mockery of providing 
for the projected marriage to Paris that she 
abominates, — all lead up the height to her 
room, where, as the very Muse of Tragedy, she 
stands alone. In her awful solitude, with the 
bitter consciousness that her father is a tyrant 
in the sacred precincts of her heart, — her 
mother, cold and calculating, who regards her 
advancement more than her inalienable rights, 
that God himself gave and would not touch, — 
with the Nurse a disappointment, for her prin- 
ciples proved to be so accommodative that they 
could stretch " from an inch narrow to an ell 
broad," — alone with the phial, whose contents 
will introduce her to the horrors of the tomb, 
that troop past her disturbed mind, now doubt- 
ing the power of the potion, now the motive of 
the Friar, now the possibility of Romeo's fail- 
ure to reach her before the loathsomeness of 
the tomb would strangle her heart or its terrors 
drive her mad, Juliet is transformed by a hero- 
ism more glorious than that of a Judith of 
(6) 
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Hebrew story, who could at least trust her 
sword, or a Joan of the modem time, who had 
reason for faith in her heavenly armor. 

Shakspeare had the wonderful power of in- 
tensifying the tragic by its proximity to the com- 
monplace. The terrors that convulsed Juliet in 
her room aire given additional pathos in the 
nearness of the preparation for the dreaded 
union to Paris, — heart-hunger close to appe- 
tites delighted with prospective sweetmeats. 
Hear the voice from her room : 

Or if I wake shall I not be distraught, 
Environed with all these hideous fears? 
And madly play with my forefathers' joints? 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud? 
And, in this rage, with some great kinsman's bone, 
As with a club, dash out my desperate brains? 

And note the music of the dining hall: 

Lady Capulei, Hold! take these keys, and fetch 
more spices. Nurse! 

Nurse, They call for dates and quinces in the 
pastry. 
Capulei. Come, stir, stir, stir, the second cock 
hath crowed. 
Look to the baked meats, good Angelica: Spare 
not for cost 

Her utter loneliness is splendidly suggested 
by her desire to call back the nurse she abomi- 



it 
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nates, but heedless of danger, braving even mis- 
trust, the highest form of bravery, she rushes 
through doubts and fears into the awful dark- 
ness. Her heroism is true, because it is deliber- 
ate — great, with its greatness measured by her 
conception of horrors most certain, made still 
more forbidding through doubt of possibilities. 
Nothing is willed," says the Philosopher, 
unless it is first known," and her clear concep- 
tions give a height sublime to her will. Cole- 
ridge, in saying that Juliet drains the potion 
*'in a fit of fright," would taint her daring with 
foolhardiness and rob it of its moral grandeur, 
but Shakspeare overlooks nothing in the fine 
consistency of his art, and, in Juliet's own 
words, discloses her knowledge, as does the 
upraised cup, her mighty resolve to do what 
was in itself frightful, and hence in her heroic. 
Thus our pity is as true as Romeo's love for her, 
who, venturesome in her devotion even to the 
tomb, should there find "unsubstantial Death 
amorous " of her beauty, her constancy, and 
her truth. 

Taine says of Juliet, as of other noble women 
in Shakspeare: " They recoil from vice as a 
gross thing, not as an immoral thing. What 
they feel is not respect for the marriage vow, 
but adoration of their husbands." This is a-piece 
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with many statements and deductions of Taine, 
particularly in his essay on the Renaissance. Is 
it possible that Shakspeare's women have not 
true humanity? They have not if they adore 
humanity and not Divinity, for never. yet did 
true humanity adore humanity. They would 
not be true lovers of their husbands were they 
not devotees of their God. 

This for the question of right ; for the ques- 
tion of fact, does this betoken want of devotion 
to the marriage vow? Juliet to the Friar: 

God joined my heart and Romeo's, thou our hands; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo sealed 
Shall be the label to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this shall slay them both. 

Were Juliet, Job, the Nurse would make a 
good dunghill. Shakspeare with cunning hand 
draws her to life. His art, like History, repeats 
it. She lives in every noble family, who have 
means enough to be annoyed with such a lux- 
ury. She is the arch-gossip, who, " like the 
many-wintered crow, leads the clanging rookery 
home." With a character whose parts are an 
artistic heap of rubbish, like that which painters 
often find in a barnyard as a theme for their 
brush, we find two genuine characteristics: a 
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good memory of the commonplace and a great 
appetite. All the rest are crude mimicry of 
foreign quality. It would seem that the prin- 
ciple that what you lose in one member you gain 
in another is as true of the faculties of the soul 
as of the body. Grossly misunderstanding her- 
self and the nature about her, the Nurse has 
her own system of mnemonics. Brutes have 
memories which, even if only sensitive, are 
faultless. Aping the manners of her mistress^ 
she believes " the head she bears " gained im- 
portance in its association with culture, when 
in reality only the maw she carried to the table 
profited by her station. With a certain prox- 
imity to the head of the house, she was suffi- 
ciently near its foot to be " cursed in the pan- 
try." Comfortable when the needs of another 
were not in demand, and when she could do 
her own trudging in her own asthmatic way, 
she never fashioned herself to march to the 
music of principle. Expediency was her guide, 
and when Juliet sought principle, she found 
none,. and the Nurse herself, maybe for the first 
time, so discovered her want, on being brought 
face to face with sterling honor. Juliet too late 
found that the word of Don Quixote to Sancho 
Panza is "true, and pity 'tis, 'tis true." 
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Sancho, I have always heard that doing a service 
to clowns is like throwing water into the sea. 

Mercutio never forgot that " man is the only 
animal that laughs." " Laugh, and the world 
laughs with you," wrote Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
a line ths^^she can not better in its truth ; and 
so RpHfeo and Benvolio ever enjoyed the wit 
that was unlike most wit, unkind to none but 
self, — bright as the sword of Tybalt, without its 
sharpness or its cruelty. He is the Cervantes 
of the Drama, aiming his bright shafts a£ the 
ridiculous character of duelling and its causes, 
for His Honor " will quarrel with a man for 
cracking nuts, having no other reason but be- 
cause he has hazel eyes." Mercutio's heart, 
ever sensitive to the concerns of his friends, 
would, by underrating, fain undo their careS. 
He becomes a " grave man " wHen Romeo's life 
no longer had a summer sky wherein his wit 
might sparkle. 

Benvolio, who enjoyed that wit, and from 
association made some modest essays, is a ^ 
kindly, common-sense character, conscientiously 
considerate of the rights of others, and having 
all the virtues that mark a gentleman. 

The Prince, alike ruler and judge, and harder 
still a relative to those whom he ruled and 
judged, has that Italian grace of manner and 
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that calm dignity which justice gives her 
worthy exponent, — a calmness difficult to pre- 
serve when our Prince is already conscious that 
" Mercy but murders, pardoning those that kill." 

In this Tragedy there is no villain, and by 
this Shakspeare would suggest that the despot- 
ism of caste is essentially villainous, and where 
it prevails there is no lago needed for a tragic 
conclusion. 

The advocacy of the servants, emphasizing 
the* absurdity of their master's quarrel, is an 
inimitable stroke: 

Abraham, Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 
Sam. I do bite my thumb, sir. 
Abr, Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 
Sam. No, sir; I do not bite my thumb at you, 
sir; but I bite my thumb, sir. 

Such absurdity points to still greater ones, — 
the wrongs that Capulet and Paris would do 
nature in estimating Juliet, the one, as stock in 
the market, the other with compliments to his 
good intention, "better than his dog, a little 
dearer than his horse," as shown by his imper- 
tinent questions about Juliet's confession, which 
forecasted, in our poet's way, the poor possi- 
bilities of the future, and also showed that 
8hakspeare could lead to school the student of 
Theology. 
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Were Horace a modern Aristarchus, he 
wotrid find that Shakspeare would not cause 
disappointment, as when " honest Homer grew 
drowsy," but the enamored critic would adjudge 
our great dramatist's mighty verses "as worthy 
of being anointed with the oil of cedar and kept 
in the well polished cypress/' 

No critic can give the height of Shakspeare's 
wonderful embodiments of humanity, for the 
very splendid proportions of his drama rob it 
of its towering altitude. Commentators are said 
to have seen in other poets more than the poets 
themselves intended, but when all the criticisms 
on Shakspeare are massed together, we can not, 
from the summit of all, reach on tiptoe the glory 
of the master's mind. 

This outburst of Juliet; kindred to passages 
from Romeo, has often been condemned : " O, 
Serpent heart, hid with a flowery face !" What 
looks to the learned, like Drs. Hudson and 
Dowden, as fantastical conceit, appears to me 
as a wonderful expression of a mind wrought 
upon by contradictory feelings that flow into 
speech still struggling with one another. 

Romeo and Juliet was Shakspeare's first 
tragedy and Hamlet the second, and this natu- 
rally, for the heart gets its education and ex- 
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presses itself sooner than the head, and Romeo 
and Juliet is a tragedy of the heart. Southern^ 
spring in Romeo and Juliet came before north- 
ern winter in Hamlet. Love, naturally secre- 
tive in manner, and jealously keeping its own 
counsel, was here made intense in proportion 
to repression, and gave Shakspeare a theme to 
thrill the heart of his genius. 

Romeo and Juliet are as Italian as the olive 
and vine of whose marriage in the orchard 
Horace long ago sang. They are as much part 
of the earth from which they grew as are the 
Friar's herbs that sucked their qualities from 
Veronese soil. To be rightly criticised, then, 
the characters of the drama must be taken as 
Shakspeare gives them, and not abstracted 
from their surroundings. " Nature abhors a 
vacuum," and so does Art, an ideal imitation of 
Nature. Shakspeare never put his characters 
in a vacuum. All have local color and related 
place, and must be so judged. 

Truth is ever akin to Hope, and Shaks- 
peare's true Art is ever an art breathing hope. 
While the grave he digs is not indeed Heaven, 
neither is it Hell. The hopeful character of his 
genius makes it glow, and his poetic cheerful- 
ness beflowers it. How unlike the pagan art 
of a George Eliot, the moral of whose story is 
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ever horrible despair, as typified in Romola by 
the Greek and his foster-father, who die Strang- 
gling one another. 

Hurd, in his notes to the "Art of Poetry," 
says : " Truth in poetry means such an expres- 
sion as conforms to the general nature of 
things ; falsehood, that which, however suitable 
to the particular instance in view, doth yet not 
correspond to such general nature." Viewed in 
the light of this canon, Shakspeare's drama of 
Romeo and Juliet is true indeed; true it is, 
absolutely and relatively, true from every stand- 
point, true in part and in whole, graceful and 
beautiful as the statue of pure gold that one 
time told VefDna of the hapless loves of Romeo 
and Juliet. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Pietro oars his gondola to " The Bridge of 
the Rialto/' and for an hour we feel more than 
we see ; .we feel classic ground and see, as did 
the Past^ the self-same^ eager-eyed and bargain- 
ing group, worthy successors of Shylock, with- 
out an Antonio among them. And here is 
where the Jew of Venice lived his homeless and 
heartless life, — homeless, for his rooftree was 
only a storehouse for his money bags, — heart- 
less, for avarice made his nature as metallic as 
his purse. Shylock's greed grew as his life with- 
ered. Strange self-inflicted punishment, equaled 
only by the cruelty of the usurer impaling his 
victim ! The Rialto is a good place for the poor 
to feel content, and for the rich man to freshen 
his ethics. No vice dispossesses man of hu- 
manity as ruthlessly and completely as Avarice. 
Our Drama, then, teaches a fitting lesson, in an 
age when Tennyson sings — 

Every door is barred with gold, 
And opens but to golden keys. 

After reading Carleton's "Miser," the grand- 
est portrayal of character ever given by an Irish- 

(91) 
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man, we are prepared to follow Shakspeare's 
lead through the dismal courts of Shylock's 
mind, where loneliness frets and fear skulks; 
where there is no music save the guinea jingling 
on the cold stone floor, no voice but a greedy 
sigh for a comfortless gain, no love, even of self, 
for the miser's heart, a withered and an ugly 
thing, is hidden under his pence, and his pence 
under the verdigris of dishonor. Chilled by the 
" icy air,** " my gentle Shakspeare " hurries us 
on, until " issuing, we again behold the stars," — 
Portia and Bassanio, Antonio and Gratiano, 
Lorenzo and Jessica. 

The Merchant of Venice ranks high among 
the classics, for it calmly mirrors forth exalted 
forms of poetic Nature. Philosophy says that 
" the order of Nature is constant," and Theology 
compliments Nature, saying that her law is " a 
participation of the Divine Law in a rational 
creature." Nature, then, is a devoted observer 
of unvarying, because God-given law. Nature 
is never, of herself, false or foul ; she is essen- 
tially good and true; so must Nature's ideals, 
the classics, ever be, to deserve the name and 
merit the undying life, kindred to Nature's im- 
mortality. Of such is The Merchant of Venice, 
for as the Creator, in the beginning, pronounced 
Nature good, so Nature has, in turn, here rec- 
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ognized her child and pronounced this classic 
good for evermore. 

In this drama we have not, what artists often 
give us, mere recipes for constructing Charac- 
ters, maps of technique, without sense or soul, — 
correct, may be, but no more a picture than is 
a map, — with lines, without life, and spaces, 
without feeling. Shakspeare gives us here liv- 
ing human beings, whose slight suggestions are 
kindred to their thought, and whose word and 
work, stamped with individuality, are predicable 
of one and only one person. You will never 
find a creation of whom it may be said : " The 
voice indeed is the voice of Jacob, but the hands 
are the hands of Esau." 

The Drama, as a Poem, is vast in its 
scope, surpassingly majestic in its motion, and 
freighted down with wealth of thought, before 
which the poets of the ages bow. Salarino's 
description of Antonio's ships may be used as 
an allegory expressive of the unique sublimity 
of the Drama's periods : 

Argosies with portly sail, — 
Like signiors and rich burghers of the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, — 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 
That curtsy to them, do them reverence, 
As they fly by them with their woven wings. 
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The characters of the Play have ever been, 
and will forever be, fascinating to the general 
public, and glorious studies for admiring critics. 
Hear Antonio, as with easy grace he introduces 
himself : 

In sooth, I know not why I am so sad; 
It wearies me, you say it wearies you; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What stuff 'tis made of, whereof it is bom, 
I am to learn; 

And such a want-wit sadness makes of me. 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

How full of interest is he to those who come 
to be cured of the very ills of which he com- 
plains I What depth of Philosophy in his curious 
questions about the nativity and essence of mel- 
ancholy ! We know not, nor can we guess, the 
reason of his state, but we do know that his kind 
of gentle sadness, as it is the very opposite of 
misanthropy, comes from a man with a good 
heart and sensitive nature, who has more moods 
than years. We understand the source of Ham- 
let's sadness, because his feelings are as a fife 
upon which his moralizing mind plays, but Anto- 
nio's sensibilities are not wrought upon by men- 
tal deductions; his is a sinking of the heart, 
swayed by a thousand humors that begin in 
mystery and never end in log^c. Man needs not 
look above himself for mystery, for man is a 
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mystery to his fellow, and much more will self 
ever remain a truth above self. If we knew 
how soul was united to body, we might often 
entertain ourselves in curious pursuits of cause 
and effect ; but not knowing this parental truth, 
our pitiable brother Antonio will never know 
many things of dear import. Shakspeare gives 
only the fact, but does not discuss the reason, 
as he is a Dramatist and not a Philosopher. 

Antonio charges no interest on loans, as 
much from love of his fellows as for a rebuke 
to the usurer, who values money more than he 
does men, and esteems men as good when they 
are good security. 

Shy, Antonio is a good man. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the 
contrary? 

Shy. Ho, no, no, no, no; — my meaning, in say- 
ing he is a good man, is to have you understand 
me that he is sufficient; yet his means are in sup- 
position; he hath an argosy bound to Tripoli s, an- 
other to the Indies; I understand moreover upon 
the Rialto, he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for 
England, — and other ventures he hath, squandered 
abroad: But ships are but boards, sailors but men: 
there be land-rats and water-rats, water-thieves and 
land-thieves: I mean, pirates; and then there is the 
peril of waters, winds, and rocks: The man is, 
notwithstanding, sufficient; three thousand du- 
cats; — I think I may take his bond. 
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When forced to borrow, he frankly avows 
his contempt for ShykKk, m order to bluntly 
exdnde the appearance of beggary in himself, 
or the 24>proach of friendship in the transaction* 
Antonio, even in an extremity, can not forget 
that there are many dearer things than money ; 
the Grace of God, it can not buy; a good heart 
is above its purchase, intellect beyond its range, 
red blood outside its parentage. He knew that 
if these unpurchasables were taken from a man, 
life or fame would be cut away, but that, in 
losing his money, something extrinsic to the 
man would be lost — only a mere pocket of his 
coat, with the man and his greatness left unim- 
paired and untouched. So Antonio was no wor- 
shiper of the golden calf in the shrine of Dives, 
but a generous devotee in the temple of hu- 
manity. Of all the characters in the Master's 
Dramas, none reminds me of Shakspeare's self 
more than Antonio, if Ben Jonson's eulogy of 
his friend will literally stand. He says: "I 
loved the man and do honor his memory this 
side of idolatry as much as any. He was indeed 
honest, and of an open and free nature, had an 
excellent fantasy, brave notions and gentle ex- 
pressions." Had Bassanio preached the pane- 
gyric of Antonio, would his words be different ? 
Shakspeare, too, had experience with critics of 
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his time^ that would aptly suggest the heart- 
cutting knife of the Jew. 

Around Antonio, our Poet throws a circle of 
darkness, and, with peerless power, makes it as 
beautiful as a ring of light. Antonio's sadness, 
more than his equanimity or mirth, discloses the 
treasttres of a heart, just as Hamlet shows the 
wonders of a mind. When a noble nature is 
depressed, he cares less for the world and parts 
more readily with its goods ; hence we find our 
melancholy merchant searching Venice for 
credit to relieve his Bassanio's necessities. In 
seeming despair of his own pleasures, he de- 
lights in the hopes of a friend, like some fond 
father who buys marbles for his boy with the 
last pennies of a lost fortune. 

Bassanio. This is Signior Antonio. 

Shylock. (Aside.) How like a fawning publican 
he looks! 
I hate him, for he is a christian; 
But more, for that in low simplicity 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred nation; and he rails, 
Etcu there where merchants most do congregate. 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift. 
Which he calls interest: Cursed be my tribe, 
If I forgive him! 

(7) 
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Bass, Shylock, do you hear? 

Shy. I am debating of my present store; 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 
I can not instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats. What of that? 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furnish me. But, softl how many months 
Do you desire? — (To Anto.) Rest you fair, good 

signior! 
Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 

Anto. Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow. 
By taking, nor by giving of excess, 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I'll break a custom: — Is he yet possessed 
How much you would? 

Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Anto. And for three months. 

Shy. I had forgot; — ^three months; you told me 
so. 
Well then, your bond; and, let me see, — But hear 

you; 
Methought you said, you neither lend, nor borrow. 
Upon advantage. 

Anto. I do never use it 

This same sadness also shows in relief the 
patience and resignation that make Antonio 

charming, when his unselfish devotion to his 

friend and Portia's lover caused the trap to be 

sprung by the very embodiment of craft and 

greed, of hate and cruelty. 

Does not the grand sacrifice of Antonio, 
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after all^ derive its fascinating character from 
the ever-abiding consciousness of that Glorious 
Sacrifice which crimsoned Calvary; where, in- 
deed, the Jew clamored for more than a pound 
of flesh, and where gleamed not the knife, but. 
the spear? 

Shylock, whom the humane Shakspeare did 
not execute for his murderous project, but only 
punished Avarice in " gilding with ducats " the 
daughter of the inhuman father, is at all times, 
in the drama, a picturesque and awful charac- 
ter. At one time he is ingenuous in supreme 
malignity, as when he leads Antonio to the 
notary. 

Antonio. Well, Shylock, shall we be beholding 
to you? 

Shylock. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft. 
In the Rialto, you have rated me 
About my moneys, and my usances: 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug; 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe: 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat, dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears, you need my help; 
Go to, then; you come to me, and you say, 
Shylock, we would have moneys: you say so; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard. 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold: moneys is your suit. 
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What should I say to you? Should I not say. 

Hath a dog money? is it possible, 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats? or, 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondsman's key. 

With 'bated breath and whispering humbleness, 

Say this, — 

Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 

You spum'd me such a day; another time 

You caird me dog; and for these courtesies 

I'll lend you thus much moneys. 

Anto. I am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend; — ^for when did friendship take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend? — 
But lend it rather to thine enemy; 
Who if he break, thou mayst with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy, Why, look you, how you storm I 

I would be friends with you, and have your love. 
Forget the shames that you have stain'd me with. 
Supply your present wants, and take no doit 
Of usance for my moneys, and you'll not hear me: 
This is kind I offer. 

Anto. This were kindness. 

Shy. This kindness will I show: 
Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond; and, in a merry sport, 
If you repay me not on such a day, 
In such a place, such sum, or sums, as are 
Express'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 
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Anto. Content, in faith; I'll seal to such a bond, 
And say, there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bass, You shall not seal to such a bond for me: 
1*11 rather dwell in my necessity. 

Anto, Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it: 
Within these two months, that's a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy, O, father Abraham, what these Christians 
arc; 
Whose own hard dealing teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others I — Pray you, tell me this; 
If he should break this day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture? 
A pound of man's flesh, taken from a man, 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither. 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say. 
To buy his favor I extend this friendship: 
If he will take it, so; if not, adieu; 
And, for my love, I pray you wrong me not 

Anto. Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 

Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's; 
Give him direction for this merry bond, 
And I will go and purse the ducats straight; 
See to my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave, and presently 
I will be with you. 

Anto. Hie thee, gentle Jew. 

This Hebrew will turn Christian; he grows kind. 

Bass. I like not fair terms, and a villain's mind. 

Anto. Come on: in this there can be no dismay; 
My ships come home a month before the day. 
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At another time, he shows the very insanity 
of hatred, in declaring Antonio's flesh to be 
good to " bait fish withal " ; again, as with 
Tubal, he is terrible as an earthquake, in the 
transitions of regret for his own losses to 
demoniac glee over Antonio's disasters. 

Shylock, How now. Tubal! what news from 
Genoa? hast thou found my daughter? 

Tubal I often came where I did hear of her, but 
cannot find her. 

Shy, Why there, there, there, there! a diamond 
gone, cost me two thousand ducats in Frankfort! 
The curse never fell upon our nation till now; I 
never felt it till now: — two thousand ducats in that; 
and other precious, precious jewels. — I would my 
daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels in 
her ear! would she were hearsed at my feet, and 
the ducats in her coffin! No news of them? — ^Why, 
so: — and I know not what's spent in the search: 
why, thou loss upon loss! the thief gone with so 
much, and so much to find the thief; and no satis- 
faction, no revenge: nor no ill luck stirring but 
what lights o' my shoulders; no sighs but o' my 
breathing; no tears but o' my shedding. 

Ttib. Yes, other men have ill luck too. Antonio, 
as I heard in Genoa, — 

Shy. What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 

Tub. Hath an argosy cast away, coming from 
Tripolis. 

Shy. I thank God, I thank God! Is it true, is it 
true? 
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Tub, I spoke with some of the sailors that 
escaped the wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal. Good news, 
good news! ha, ha! — ^Where? in Genoa? 

Tiib. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, 
one night, fourscore ducats. 

Shy. Thou stick'st a dagger in me ^ I shall never 
see my gold again. Fourscore ducats at a sitting! 
fourscore ducats! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio's creditors 
in my company to Venice, that swear he. cannot 
choose but break. 

Shy. I am very glad of it: I'll plague him; I'll 
torture him; I am glad of it 

Tub. One of them showed me a ring that he had 
of your daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her! Thou torturest me, Tubal: 
It was my turquoise; I had it of Leah when I was 
a bachelor. I would not have given it for a wilder- 
ness of monkeys. 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 

Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true. Go 
Tubal, fee me an officer; bespeak him a fortnight 
before. I will have the heart of him, if he for- 
feit; for were he out of Venice, I can make what 
merchandise I will. Go, Tubal, and meet me at 
our s3magogue; go, good Tubal, at our synagogue. 
Tubal. 

Then in the Court is he awful in his soli- 
tude, when he stands far off from the humanity 
around him, sternly set in forbidding gloom like 
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the North Cape, and with his feelings frozen as 
the waters that lie at the foot of this dismal but 
majestic promontory. The knocking at the gate 
in Macbeth is not more tragical, in the sensa- 
tions it awakens, than those produced by the 
appearance of the ominous scales that have al- 
ready weighed Shylock*s bloody purpose. His 
inexorable vengeance confidently mounts step 
by step, upon the gifts and awards of court and 
law, until from the towering height he reels and 
falls. How changed in a moment by the law he 
revered for his purpose ! — from terrible malice 
to helpless misery, — from "feeding fat the an- 
cient grudge " to starvation of desire, — from the 
will, stiffened with the law's hard letter, to the 
weakling crippled by the spirit of the law that 
used a sword flaming with indignation, and more 
potent in its office than the knife that but a mo- 
ment ago was sharpened on the sole for bloody 
execution. Shylock's defeat is supreme, because 
wrought by Shylock himself. His malice was 
suicidal. He could not condemn Portia, for then 
his compliments to her ability would be inconsist- 
ent; he could not condemn the law, that would 
not be wrested from its normal course ; he could 
not condemn even his enemy, who with bared 
head and bent figure calmly awaited the court's 
awful behests ; he must condemn himself, for a 
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defeat as absolute as his course. This self-con- 
demnation is what makes his dismay most dis- 
mal. Here is a ruin as awful as his purpose 
was mighty. He looks within himself, and disas- 
ter dazes him ; he looks without, and a changed 
world scowls at him ; he looks to the future, but 
it lowers darkly over his desolation, and so for 
a moment he is rooted to the spot where calam- 
ity begot despair, and when he moves, his step 
totters and his frame trembles, convulsed with 
unrequited hate and foiled malevolence, that the 
humanity he ignored cannot allay and the Di- 
vinity, whose mercy he scorned, cannot destroy. 
From his first appearance in the drama, when he 
trembles with that anxiety which ever marks 
avarice, adding its spoils to its stores, to the 
last st^p, when he faces misfortune, that has 
ever a majesty of its own, this mighty figure 
keeps us on the very tiptoe of dreadful interest, 
not entirely because he is a miser, but that he 
is a wonderful type of a wonderful race, per- 
sistent in purpose because buffeted with the 
Centuries' contempt. In his ruin he is a subject 
more of awe than pity, for the law having spent 
itself upon him, and he, no longer having fear 
of its force or hope for its favor, was never more 
absolute. Only his purpose is lost ; his ferocious 
will remains, never more hungry than now; 
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"desolate" is he, "yet all undaunted," crushed, 
yet stem, solitary, still sublime. 

How like a prophet of Portia's chief role is 
Sophocles' saying — 

But, when bereavement comes upon her house, 
A woman has the purpose of a man. 

Noble in birth, Portia's virtue is still more 
ennobling; learned in books, the experience 
that high station ever gives, mellows her mind 
with a knowledge of men and things that the 
book's cover does not clasp ; schooled in Philos- 
ophy, her poetic sense ever pronounces her fem- 
inine, and her common sense shows that she 
values her womanly character more dearly than 
her accomplishments ; prudent, with a prudence 
inherited, she is never severe, but would rather 
laugh with Democratus of Abdera than weep 
with HeracHtes of Ephesus; gracious in man- 
ner, hers is a condescension that neither offends 
with its consciousness nor imparts equality with 
its forgetfulness ; a scion of an illustrious race, 
she is the best exponent of its greatness, and 
does not need to refer to the past glories of her 
house, for she well knew that old family worth 
is a curse, unless it be an inspiration to the 
greatness of the living, — that the honored dead 
are only damning terms of contrast, if living 
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issues be inefficient, — that " grandsires cut in 
alabaster" are dread reproaches to grandchil- 
dren, whose lives are only modeled mud. Portia 
is a perfect embodiment of Petrarch's idea of 
these qualifications of a perfect woman — 

II vago spirito ardento, 

£*n alto intelletto, un puro core. 

Buoyant in her brilliant spirit, indeed she was ; 
clean of heart, for purity was her brightest 
jewel; and scholarly, without pomp, 

"Wearing all the weight 
Of learning lightly like a flower." 

So Stands Portia, in letters, beautiful and 
queenly, as the Venus de Milo in sculpture, with 
a beauty that " age can not wither," with a maj- 
esty that time cannot cripple. Such is Portia, 
an artistic combination wherein the best excel- 
lencies harmonize, where one virtue does not 
retard nor destroy another, where properties sin 
neither through defect nor excess, but where all 
make happy concord in one glorious character. 

If Portia in herself is lovable, in her work 
she is estimable. Passing by her rhapsody of 
delight, when Bassanio succeeded in choosing 
the right casket, and she pledged him that splen- 
did " troth," that should be ever read by wedded 
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womanhood as a lesson in love and obedience, 
we enter with her the Court, where she appears 
more than the angel that staid the hand of 
Abraham as he was about to smite his son, for 
the Patriarch's arm was willingly arrested, but 
not so Shylock's inflexible hate. True, indeed, 
Portia is methodical. It is well that she is so — 
that she inherited method, but it gives her no 
stiffness, is congruous with grace and dignity, 
and well fits the work that is hers. The casket, 
only yesterday, might have been the coffin of 
her hope, and now the law's cloak, that she has 
donned, demands method, for the knife is as 
near the heart of her Lord's honor as his friend's 
honesty. What splendid logic marks her pro- 
cedure! What legal lore, that would school a 
judge of the supreme bench ! What eloquence, 
" lending fragrance " to the law's musty techni- 
calities! What religion, sweet as if Seraphs 
were singing, where heartless attorneys were 
wont to plead ! From the hour when the Doge 
ordered Antonio and old Shylock to stand forth, 
one typifying the law's heart and the other the 
law's head, to the end, when sportive play about 
the rings showed her grand humility, in the for- 
getfulness of her triumph and her thought only 
of her beloved Belmont, Portia's art wins our 
applause. Fresh from her healthy lips, not yet 
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touched with the library atmosphere of the 
Court, comes her speech on " Mercy," like a 
meadow breathing spring, bejeweled with the 
lambent light of morning and cheered with the 
chorus of a thousand larks, who with bursting 
throat and thrilling wing, timing their merry 
song, give, every one, a carol to every glisten- 
ing dew-drop ! "Knowledge comes, but wisdom 
lingers," can not be said of her, for knowledge 
and wisdom sped as trace-mates in golden har- 
ness to her high purpose. Her manner, before 
judgment, now supplicating, now convincing, 
always withholding herself, and ever leading 
Shylock on, until he would be destroyed by his 
own absolutism, is inimitable. After her Mercy 
speech fell, as an April sunshower on a heap of 
furnace cinder, she attempts, for the sake of 
her husband's honor, to glut his Avarice with 
" thrice the money," but Avarice for the day was 
merged in murder, and Shylock solemnly pro- 
nounces the rigid words : — 

An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven. 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul? 
No, not for Venice. 

What commendable forbearance was Portia's, 
in suppressing the scorn she entertained for 
Shylock's commendation of her words, con- 
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demnatory of every one she held dear. Whea 
Shylock showed that mercy was not and avar- 
ice would not, she essays an appeal to his 
humanity, through the mouth of his pitiful vic- 
tim, first staggering him with a request to have 
" some surgeon ready to stop his wounds, lest 
he may bleed to death." She gives the '* sen- 
tence," Shylock's hate swelling the while with 
her every word, until justice burst the dam of 
patience, "broke as breaks the Zuiderzee 
through Holland's ocean banks," and, over- 
whelming the Jew, dashed him bewildered forth 
upon a wreck-strewn shore, " with prospect and 
horizon gone." Humanity has conquered, and 
Portia is crowned by the generations. 

The naturalness of Shakspeare's characters, 
"very travelers between life and death," is 
shown from the fact that they literally have 
their calumniators and their eulogists, just as 
social living beings have. None, more than 
Portia, is the center of friendship or the target 
of enmity. An intellectual woman is immedi- 
ately suspected for a vanity which true worth 
never entertains, and which genius ever utterly 
ignores, and the slightest apparent show of self- 
consciousness is multiplied into as many reali- 
ties as there are lying envies lurking in society. 

Hazlitt, objecting to Portia's character, says. 
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" She has a degree of affectation and pedantry 
about her which is very unusual in Shakspeare's 
women," and, continuing, his " perhaps " 

damns with faint praise " her glorious work. 

Very unusual," indeed, is Portia, whom Shak- 
speare meant to be without a peer, in company 
with Rosalind, Beatrice and Isabella, and to 
be a queen, ruling with heart as well as head, 
the great group of his other charming women, 
blessed with beauty and thrilled with feeling. 
True, Portia speaks much of herself, but truer 
still, there could not be a more interesting 
theme. It is the highest triumph of poetic art 
to keep us interested in self-discussion, as it 
requires the highest tact in social life not to 
have it a wearying topic. Portia's education 
would be to little purpose had she not learned 
herself. To know oneself, after God, is the 
highest of all truths. " Man, know thyself ! " 
was the maxim of the Ancient Sage. To know 
oneself, is to know how poor we are in word 
and work, and Poverty is the parent of Hu- 
mility. It is a mistaken notion to think that 
knowledge of one's power is pride; it is truth, 
and truth is the basis of humility. For a great 
one to say, he is worthless, is a lie ; to pretend 
that he is, is deceit. Ignorance of self is as 
much a sin as self-sufficiency is a folly, and self- 
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glorification a crime against Him ''to whose 
Name be the glory." Portia believed, like a 
true Philosopher, that knowledge of self was the 
first step in progress, and self-sufiiciency the last. 
Hence she is never pedantic — never aflfected. 
She is, in the court scene, confident, but not 
self-conscious — confident, because of her knowl- 
edge of the presence of a flaw in the bond, not 
because of her consciousness of the absence of 
a flaw in her power. Her power is shown dur- 
ing the trial ; her greatness, afterwards, in hurry- 
ing to rid herself of a disguise, enforced by 
necessity, and in flying to a home, where her 
accomplishments were her household gods. 
Portia is objected to by masculine critics who 
have in their composition a good deal of that 
paganism which bemeaned woman before Chris- 
tianity opened all her schools to enhance and 
ennoble her. Add to this, the fact that power is 
never popular, and least so in woman, against 
whom some would fain have enacted a Salic 
law to prevent their coronation as Queens in 
the realm of mind. Moreover, many critics 
seem to think that womanly gentleness is essen- 
tially weakness, and hence incompatible with 
strength, whereas the very opposite is true, for 
what but strength in our Gentle Lady made her 
stand on Calvary f These beautiful thoughts of 
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Mrs. Jameson will give an elegant ending to 
our estimate of Portia. She says : " A prom- 
inent feature in Portia's character is that con- 
fiding, buoyant spirit, which mingles with all 
her thoughts and affections. And here let me 
observe, that I never yet met in real life, nor 
ever read in tale or history, of any woman, dis- 
tinguished for intellect of the highest order, 
who was not also remarkable for this trusting 
spirit, this hopefulness and cheerfulness of tem- 
per, which is compatible with the most serious 
habits of thought and the most profound sen- 
sibility." 

Before leaving the page, let us commend the 
splendid friendship that existed between the 
devoted Salanio and Salarino, the noble Bas- 
sanio and the happy Brabantio, the latter caring 
not for opinion if his wild mirth amused his 
little coterie. How valuable is true friendship, 
because of its rarity ! How charming is its con- 
fidence, that fears no betrayal, as soul whispers 
soul its joys, its sorrows, its hopes and its fears, 
conscious that hypocrisy will not humor nor 
indifference mislead, but that weakness will be 
truly pitied in being well counseled, and that 
strength will be confirmed in purpose! What 
solicitude, blessed, because anxious ! How ster- 
ling its truth that dares to rebuke as well as de- 
(8) 
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lights to commend! What absence of selfish- 
ness, what presence of affection, so generous 
because so free from the obUgation that nature 
imposes upon kinship — so sustaining, making 
our burthens light in the same degree that it 
makes the heart strong with encouragement I 
Truly did Aristotle write, " Whosoever is de- 
lighted in solitude is either a wild beast or a 
god," and well might Macbeth, in his age, 
regret the loss of " troops of friends " of the 
class pleased in the companionship of the 
worthy Antonio. A man does not leave the 
society of such men less a man, because of 
their frivolity, worse, for calumny having fur- 
nished entertainment, or more vicious, that 
crime should be applauded as a joke. 

Lorenzo and Jessica request a word, and 
certainly it is a small tribute to such interest- 
ing personages, who dedicated such lines to the 
silvered night and to music. As moonlight on 
the Coliseum or Melrose Abbey makes a mag- 
ical change, moonlight at Belmont transfigured 
the romantic lovers so that they do not expect 
others to know them when they hardly know 
themselves. 

As comedies end in a laugh, let us have a 
parting sally with Gobbo, who, if he did not 
knock down, at least staggered the joke, and. 
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Vfith design not discerned^ complimented his 
audience in letting it guess the sense that he 
essayed. 

So I have given some impressions of this 
great drama. Studying it for the hundredth 
time, one feels, because of the new wonders 
which ever come, that he has not even read it 
once. Magical in its many-sided glories as the 
"crimsons of eve/' the drama recalls Gold- 
smith's ** Hermit," who, bewildered. 

Sees new beauties rise 
Swift mantling to the view; 
Like colors on the morning skies, 
As bright as transient, too. 
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If students could calmly consider the feel- 
ings Shakspeare creates, what classical criti- 
cisms would chorus the Master's praise. Our 
mental energies are, unhappily, ever clouded, 
sometimes benighted in sadness arising from 
the mystical sense of truest poetry, the while 
our little excited thoughts, flitting through a 
wilderness of disturbed feeling, give a vexatious 
gleam that, far from cheering our hearts or 
brightening our comprehension, intensifies the 
gloom. We cannot know Shakespeare without 
feeHng his triumphant themes, so much heart 
is in them, and yet this very feeling, ever inclin- 
ing to excess, is liable to impede alike the prog- 
ress of our knowledge and the expression of 
our judgment. So heart distracts head, and 
we end our study in an apology as unattractive 
as the face of that Moor, whose name is crys- 
tallized forever on one of the Master's four 
greatest dramas. 
^_ In the drama "Othello," Shakspeare's own 
glorious words, given by his creature, fittingly 
return to the tongue of the Master : " I dare 
do all that may become a man; who dares do 
(ii6) 
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more is none " I All that became his polished 
power is heredone, and parts, appearing un- 
finished, suggest, like Michael Angelo's " Day," 
more than complete expression could compass. 
What characters are these! Oh, wondrous 
power that makes lofty fancy realize in such 
glorious fact! The persons of this drama are 
so true, we are loath to say they are described, 
but would prefer to say that they posse ss_the 
power of d escriptio n ; we woiiid not say they 
^6re, but would rather say they are, so truly 
does the freshness of immortality give them 
an unchanged and vigorous presence. Their 
minds think; their muscles quiver; their hearts 
dilate or compress, in joy or sorrow ; their eyes 
are brilliant with the beaming of love, lurid with 
the flaming of hate, or shaded with lurking 
treachery; and brows bright with triumph or 
pleasure, as the jewel burning thereon, become 
forbidding in indignation or fiery in fierceness. 
Titian's and Tintoretto's charming coloring, 
that made even shadows rich in the joys of light, 
surpasses not the exquisite handling of this 
dramatic artist. In the masterpieces, we get 
the salt-sea air of the Adriatic, the musical 
night and dreaming day of Venice, the peculiar 
ribaldry of the brawler, and the proper dig- 
nity of the Doge; we have the city, with its 
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manne messengers, looking seaward, and 
Othello, though Fancy's structure, standing in 
" exotic grandeur " upon the shore, as majestic 
as the Moorish golden-domed St. Marc's, and 
far more rich in thoughts' luxurious treasure. 
Other dramatists have reached our minds 
through our eyes and ears with the stately 
stories of their grand imaginings, but Shak- 
speare, like his Richard, " himself alone," in- 
forms us through all our senses; — we feel as 
well as see, we taste, and smell, and hear. 

This grand drama excites profound interest, 
arisi ng fr oiiLlhe ebb and flow of an ocean o f 
feebng in a character .mo&t sincere because most 
noble. The Moor's varying moods reasonably 
and naturally come from causes without as well 
as within himself — his own burning candor, and 
lago's freezing sophistry. Like the gondola 
on its broad boulevard gliding, so went peace- 
ably the first of Othellcys wedded days, until 
the villain, whose wretched vocation it was to 
see how miserable he could make the lives of 
others, changed calm to calamity. Henceforth 
the trip to Cyprus is not more stormy than 
their lives' passage, and war, one time a curious 
story for the gentle wife, "a moth of peace," 
now makes her own life its very bloody arena. 

Othello bears a soul, whose love is as rich 
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as tropical luxuriance is picturesque, wtiose 
hate is as barren as the Sahara of that awful 
Africa, his home. Othello, "the honest," whose 
glowing candor made villainy appear to him 
honest I Othello, the true, whose life was 
neither tainted nor touched by any form of false- 
hood, but whose every word and work bravely 
pronounced a soul sincere ! Othello, the noble, 
unsuspecting, because unconscious of coward 
tricks, until he was mercilessly felled by their 
strategy! Othello, the terrible, whose wrath, 
having wronged his love, turned his " sword 
of Spain, the ice-brook's temper," upon his 
mighty self, to fall, alas, ingloriously, after so 
many glorious wars for Venice and The Cross. 
p— Schlegel, in studying Othello, certainly did 
I not heed the words of the hero's last speech, 
" S^peak of me as I am. nntl^jng Pv|f>niiof a t » 

proceeds to pronounce him an impulsive, 
revengeful negro, in whose nature cruelty to 
woman was bred. If this accusation could be 
maintained against the drama's entire history 
of Othello, the proud period of Schlegel's splen- 
did eloquence would certainly accomplish the 
task. The great German critic, however, in 
believing Othello to be an easy prey to his own 
ardent impulse, in the same degree uninten- 
tionally underrates the unique power of the vil- 
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lainy of lago. Qthello's impulse is that o f the 
soldier, gemmed^wjlh adventures ; his revenge 
is^THe~sIow and logical growth of an outraged 
sense, begotten of the inimitable art of an lago ; 
his cruelty to woman is the sequence of a 
greater cruelty to himself; and the name of 
negro, though unjust, should not, nevertheless, 
be deemed prejudicial after the Duke's judg- 
ment: 

Noble signior, if virtue no delighted beauty lack, 
Your son-in-law is far more fair than bla ck ^ i 

Othello's Vesuvius of passion first burns 
himself ; its torrid flame tears from out his own 
fiery depths, and makes ashes of his peace, de- 
stroys the fertility of his fame, untops the 
mountain of his majesty, and chars with black 
despair all the wide prospects of his life. The 
devil that stirred the Vesuvius was not Beelze- 
bub, but lago. Let us follow the Moor through 
woes more strange than the wanderings of 
Ulysses ! pDthello was a man, who, generous 
in his views of men and things, could under- 
stand the maneuvers of an army, but not the 
movements of a man. As an expression of un- 
ruffled dignity, is there anything comparable 
to one who, advised to fly from a supposed 
mob, calmly stands with the declaration — 
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Not I; I must be found: 

My parts, my title^ atid my perfect soul 

Shall manifest me rightly. 

Later, when positively attacked, what can 
surpass the lofty grandeur of the quiet order 
— "Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will 
rust them !" In happy conformity to this mas- 
terly character, came his speech to the Senate, 
his tender prayer in Cyprus, with tenderest 
Amen, entrancing because unprophetic, and his 
well-disciplined indignation in the most trying 
time at the "barbarous brawl" of the night- 
watch. AH this bespeaks the easy dignity o f 
one who was in manhood, mind, and m annex a 
Prince; and all this undoes the^ indignities that f 
Schlegel called Othella's. — ^ 

In 'the third act of the drama, Othello's 
clouded chapters begin. lago is the Charon 
who oars him to his Hell. When it is question 
of the loss of his love, proudly rearedon e^- 
teenTTDthello's heaJHrid Iieart together fall in 
rSrfu Alter being dextrously duped by lago, 
who makes appearances proofs, dreams realities, 
guesses truths, and who leads Othello from pos- 
sibilities to probabilities, and from probabilities 
to certainties of crime in his dutiful and devoted 
wife, it IS indeed pitiful to see the nobleman 
thanking a wretch who, having broken his heart 
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and clouded his life, even then mocks him with 
deceitful solicitude that is intended to still more 
intensify anguish. Othello's horror at hearing 
imputations against his wife's honor, that he 
can not gainsay, chains him in passiveness. 
Soon he breaks out for proofs that he hopes 
will fail, and, failing, be the death of the slan- 
derer. While thus raging, lago's daring lie 
about a dream dovetails a seeming truth about 
a love-token, and our Moor, in very epilepsy 
of soul, sobs his farewell to all the ** pomp and 
circumstance " of life, to be followed, after mel- 
ancholy moping, with a plunge into that des- 
perate state, where he declares himself — 

Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont, 
Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up. Now, by yond marble heaven. 
In the due reverence of a sacred vow 
I here engage my words. 

He then salutes lago, his lieutenant, plans 
with him the death of Cassio, and curses his 
devoted consort, whose kindly attention caused 
the loss of the arabesque, in whose magic web 
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love was indeed enmeshed. By insinuations, 
like blood-letting, lago gradually weakens the 
self-control of Othello, until, when he hears in 
a manner most positive of Cassio's supposed 
confession of his crime, he, incapable of bear- 
ing more, falls to earth in a trance. For such 
a whole-hearted, single-purposed man, already 
unnerved, what wonder that the foundations 
of his life shook, when deceit, as damnable as 
complete, caused him to believe that Cassio's 
overheard interview with lago had his wife as 
a theme for camp-jest. What horror crept over 
his afflicted senses^ in that awful hour, can be 
deduced from its conclusion, " How shall I 
murder him, lago ?" The awful wrestling in his 
soul between memory and hope groans in the 
tripping and staggering exclamations — ^**but 
yet the pity of it, lago! O lago, the pity of 
it, lago ! " Chaos gives a blow that ends his 
love, and life soon follows. In his desolate 
sense, he would fain sympathize with what he 
believed to be desolate, his wife's soul. "Deep 
cried to deep," so that sacrifice and not murder 
might make his once beloved its subject. His 
dismay after her death, his tremendous terror 
on hearing the truth, his utter loneliness in im- 
ploring Gratiano to " look in upon him '* fren- 
zied in despair, all these woes, murderous in 
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themselves, disprove most solemnly the fancied 
right to murder, even in the wronged and ex- 
alted Othello. Never had murderer more un- 
selfish motive, more provocations before, less 
gratification after his victim's death. Brutus 
struck his Caesar for Rome ; Hamlet, his uncle 
for his father ; Macbeth, Duncan for the crown ; 
but poor Othello, poor after his noble consort's 
death, reached no purpose. A dupe to his ow n 
wrong conceptio n of man's right to life , as 
wen asTo^his misconception of lago's character, 
our pity goes out generously to him, who is 
declared, in the beginning, by a begrudging 
critic, as having " a free an rLnohk nat^**/' and 
is finally pronounced by the worthy Lodovico 
as only ** rash and u nfortuna te." Pity for the 
generous OtfieUo is the measure of our bound- 
less scorn for that villain, whose whispering, 
too late, alas, was found to be the whining of 
a hell-hound. 
^ '■' lago, cursed character ! useful to teach man- 
\ kind to be on the defensive against the pos- 
sibility of such incarnate infamy, whose de- 
feated purposes encourage the cultivation of 
virtue as much as do the triumphs of goodness, 
and useful, moreover, to give reasons for our 
admiration of the genius of Shakspeare, who, 
though essentially gentle, could nevertheless 
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perfectly embody the perfect knowledge of 
hatred most h arsh! | lago, the metallic hardness 
of whose character rasps in the doggerel — 

And let me the canakin clink, clink! 
And let me the canakin clink 1 

lago, who moralizes like a saint, and dates 
the thought for his moral from the condemna- 
tion of his own diabolical deed ! lago, the con- 
summate hypocrite, who consoles bereavement 
of his own creation with tact so skillful that his 
words appear gracious as those of a converted 
soul, when in reality their disguised purpose 
is " by indirection " to " find directions out " to 
a greater malice ! lago, whose tantalizing stops 
multiply his Hes, by giving him the appearance 
of suffering conscientious scruples, when, in 
reality, he means to worry his proud prey with 
the vicious snapping of a wolf! lago, whose 
nature is so brutalized that the most refined 
creatures appear to his Caliban sense as brutes ! 
lago, who, seeing men as he sees himself, sees 
humanity degraded! lago, whose delights be- 
gin when torture forks his victim! lago, who, 
loving vice for its own foul sake, sits himself 
deliberately down to write, in a manner, the 
rubric for a new murder in the blood of an old 
victim! lago, to whom the poor attribute of 
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honesty was a gibe, and deep indeed must be 
the depth of infamy that does not esteem honor 
and regret its want ! lago, with his frozen prose 
that neither the burning fire of the noble Afri- 
can's heart, the poetic summer of a Desde- 
mona's nature, nor the warm truth of a Cassio, 
could touch or thaw ! lago, who, if science has 
alt to do with the head and nothing directly 
with the heart, can well be called a scientific 
scoundrel, for never was the " quod erat demon- 
strandum,'' at the conclusion of a problem in 
Euclid, reached with more relish by a zealous 
youth than did our "Ancient " conclude some 
heartless design for some dastardly purpose! 
lago, the Platonic philosopher in the stern sol- 
dierly manner in which he marshals his well- 
drilled means for an end, the Cynic in the way 
he dares danger ! lago, a learned demon in the 
deceit with which he makes his friend's frank- 
ness a gate through which he drives a very 
herd of devils! 

Taine pronounces Desdemona an imprudent, 
over-grown girl, but, strange oversight, he does 
not consider that if she could see what he sees 
there would be neither imprudence nor drama. 
Taine deems her imprudent, because he, at the 
same time, saw the villainy of lago and felt the 
suppressed rage of Othello, but did she? She 
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did not look without her for reasons^ as prin- 
ciple and not expediency was her Mentor, but 
went the dignified way of her innocence, and, 
moreover, could not frustrate intrigue of which 
she was ignorant. Taine is unjust in viewing 
relatively what must be considered absolutely. 
If the drama could be without lago, Desde- 
mona would doubtless be to this critic gra- 
ciously gentle on Mercy's errand, but from the 
life of the lady the villain was left out, for she 
did not even know of his existence. Supposing 
she did know, should her course be different, 
or should virtue permit itself to have its way 
shaped by vice? Such a noble woman would, 
if I mistake not, pursue her honorable purpose 
for Cassio rather than defame herself by stoop- 
ing to outreach treachery, or, in any way, to 
argue against a Gorgon who turned to stone 
the heart of her Lord. 

Desdemona looked from too great an em- 
inence to see small things, and so the geograph- 
ical Hues of this little world were overlooked 
by her towering character, and her noble nature 
responded in love to the noble manhood of him 
who could say truly : " I fetch my life and 
being from men of royal siege." What a noble 
example is hers of constancy in wifely devotion I 
What gentleness combined with the strength of 
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innocence ! The grossness of lago disgusts her ; 
the laxness of Emilia surprises her ; the strange- 
ness of Othello confounds her ; but through all, 
and beautiful above all, her devotion remains 
unchanged and unchangeable to the hour when 
the spotless bridal robes still suit her stainless 
in her death. 

Cassio in his simple truth; Emilia, who, 
though a plebeian, acted a patrician's part in 
the glorious advocacy of her dead mistress; 
Roderigo, whose small nature would find a 
roomy grave in a mole-hill, these, with the 
others, are all finely drawn by him who could 
almost frame a character in a word. Shakspeare 
chose Venice, rich in taste and thought, to look 
upon him, and thus his picturesque characters 
are all finished so that they might royally stand 
before the keen gaze of a city full of artists. 

The literary worth of the drama is immeas- 
urable. It is a book of proverbs. Here indeed 
does Shakspeare merit gracious praise, that 
should be a multiplication of that which Long- 
fellow sang to Dante : 

The voices of the city and the sea. 
The voices of the mountains and the pines, 
Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths for the thought of Italy. 

lago's Speeches to Roderigo on hypocritical 
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service, his estimate of the world and of men, 
his character of a good name, Cassio's exquisite 
eulogy on Desdemona as she disembarks at 
Cyprus, his condemnation of drunkenness, 
Othello's account of his love, his farewell to 
Fame, his speech expressive of his chaotic state 
ending in a trance, his thrice bitter periods on 
the consciousness that he is made 

A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow, unmoving finger at 

his awful soliloquy before, and his two long 
speeches after the murder, — these, in every 
clause, are texts for volumes, are lessons for 
centuries. 

Listen to his soul, struggling with his con- 
science — the while his wife's Christian beauty, 
attorney-like, pleads for her innocence — 

It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, — 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars! — 
It is the cause. Yet 1*11 not shed her blood. 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow. 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 
Yet she must die, else she'll betray more men. 
Put out the light, and then— put out the light! 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can again thy former light restore, 
Should I repent me; but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning'st pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
(9) 
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That can thy light relume. When I have pluck'd 

the rose, 
I can not give it vital growth again, 
It must needs wither; FU smell it on the tree. 
Ah, balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword! One more, one more. 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee. 
And love thee after. One more, and this the last; 
So sweet was ne*er so fatal. I must weep. 
But they are cruel tears: this sorrow's heavenly; 
It strikes where it doth love. 

Hear him after the murder, more terrified 
than the ^'Last Man" of Campbell! 

Yes; — ^*t is Emilia. — By and by. — She's dead. — 
'T is like she comes to speak of Cassio's death. — 
The noise was here. — Ha! no more moving? 
Still as the grave. — Shall she come in? were't 

good? — 
I think she stirs again; — ^no. What's best to do? 
If she come in, she'll sure speak to my wife. — 
My wife! my wife! what wife? I have no wife. 
O, insupportable! O heavy hour! 
Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon, and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 

Hear his melancholy, fermenting to mania ! 

Behold, I have a weapon; 

A better never did itself sustain 

Upon a soldier's thigh; I have seen the day 

That with this little arm and this good sword 
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I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop. — But, O vain boast! 
Who can control his fate? 't is not so now.— 
Be not afraid, though you do see me weapon'd; 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt. 
And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 
Do you go back dismay'd? 'tis a lost fear; 
Man but a rush against Othello's breast. 
And he retires. — Where should Othello go? 
Now, how dost thou look now? O ill-starr'd 

wench 1 
Pale as thy smock! when we shall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven. 
And fiends will snatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl! 
Even like thy chastity. — 
O, cursed, cursed slave! — Whip me, ye devils, 
From the possession of this heavenly sight! 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur! 
Wash me in steep-down gnlis of liquid fire! 
O Desdemona! Desdemona! Dead! 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Before parting, permit a thought on some 
of the exclamations. The " O I O I O I " after 
hearing Emilia's brave truths, takes Othello's 
soul as completely as if the gasping of his will 
inflated one " O I " and his memory and under- 
standing the other two. What shame and pain 
unbounded are spoken by the Moor's " So, so, 
so, so," on overhearing the lago-Cassio inter- 
view! As the windings of the tail of Minos, 
in Dante's Inferno, tell the depths to which a 
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soul is damned, thus the " So, so, so, so," of 
Othello expresses the sudden and rapid de- 
scents of his soul into misery perpetual. The 
" Hum 1 " that choked Othello's speech, after 
his wife's prayer for her life, is another ex- 
pression that a page could not bespeak. 
r- The grand moral that rounds the many in 
this drama tells, besides the unerring fail^re^ 
of villain y seemingly invulnerable, and the 

»<-i»rir.jTr^i^j- ]ii<^tif^^<^inn ^^ ^irtr^i the truth 

fhat suffering is nobly human in contrast to a 
state utterly " void and empty " of heart — cal- 
lous alike to either pleasure or pain. For lago, 
Shakspeare, with all his wonderful power, could 
not invent proper punishment, for as the villain 
did not live humanly, he could not be permitted 
to die on the stage. He, therefore, led him off 
to execution, done in silence and in night, to suit 
the outraged fancies of the audience. Man 
could not do this villain justice, and so the 
Master gives him over to the only devil who 
might be able to punish him, lago himself. 
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The brass tablets on the stone steps of the 
Tower of London that Tradition marks as the 
place where were found the little Dukes of 
York, truly two white roses ruthlessly clipped 
on life's summer morn, will ever evoke new 
interest in him whose bloody hands stained as 
precious garnets the blocks of the Fortress — 
England's Herod, Richard the Third. The 
breath of Shakspeare's genius has quickened to 
immortality history's cold clay of this tragic 
character, so that men may now read him, not 
only in his public infamy that made his country 
moan, but may see him, in his heart's secrets, 
as blood-bedraggled he steps to power, tripped 
by royalty's slaughtered sons and butchered 
babes, In Richard, we have a perfect type of 
wanton ambition that merges all human sense 
in the adoption of its means. Not the King's 
anointed life stilled by his fierce falchion, not 
his devoted brother's blood spilled therewith, 
not the clinging tenderness of interesting youth, 
nor yet the gracious honor of his mother's age, 
can tempt him to tenderness, but crime, most 
cruel, stages his deformed manhood in grizzly 
(133) 
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grandeur, repellent in itself, yet fascinating in 
its influence. 

In the first soliloquy, he terrifies us with 
the formal declaration of his dread intentions 
to do; while in his last speech he presents him- 
self in the act of doing, so literally electrified 
with crowding purposes, that his words and 
deeds, like his sword, gleam and sparkle. Con- 
trast his last words with his first: 

Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 
And all the clouds that lowered upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths. 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments, 
Our stem alarums chang'd to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim-visag'd war hath smoothed his wrinkled front; 
And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber. 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 
But I, that am not shap'd for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass; 
I, that am rudely stamp'd, and want love's majesty 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph; 
I, that am curtailed of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfinish'd, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
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And that so lamely and unfashionable 

That dogs bark at me as I halt by them; — 

Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time, 

Unless to see my shadow in the sun. 

And descant on mine own deformity: 

And therefore, since I can not prove a lover. 

To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain. 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 

Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous. 

By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams. 

To set my brother Clarence and the king 

In deadly hate, the one against the other; 

And if King Edward be as true and just 

As I am subtle, false, and treacherous. 

This day should Clarence closely be mew*d up. 

About a prophecy, which says that G 

Of Edward's heirs the murderer shall be. 

Dive, thoughts, down to my soul; here Clarence 

comes. — 
Brother, good day! What means this armed guard 
That waits upon your grace? 

After Hamlet, many claim Richard as the 
finest creation of Shakspeare. To harmonize 
with hidden logic the meanness of the eaves- 
dropper with birth as high as the eyrie, reck- 
less daring with fawning servility, brutality to 
woman with courtly manners, murder most foul 
with seeming most fair, belonged only to him 
to whom Mother Nature confided her very 
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mysteries. Everything has been done so truly 
that even apparent inconsistencies are, on close 
study, the very subtle properties that conjoin 
the many traits of character in this royal villain. 
The reverse of that other classical cripple. 
Homer's Thersites, whom Achilles calls " a dog 
in forehead, and in heart a deer," Richard 
has two great properties that interest us ever — 
bravery and intellectual activity. In this he is 
like the devil himself, so much so that, lest 
we might believe him inhuman, the drama refers 
to Richard's dead father. Richard is a more 
wonderful character than Milton's Devil, who 
"floats many a rood," or Dante's Monster, high 
as the " tower of Carisenda," for a very cripple, 
with crooked back and blasted arm, proves a 
terrible engine of unabating force and awful 
power. 

Richard, like every villain, begins his career 
by mistaking the objective for the subjective, 
by believing the world to be as bad as himself. 
Men are as we see them, taking on our own color 
and form of virtue or vice, and so the distorted 
Richard saw humanity depraved, and fit only for 
the malpractice he projected. In the last and 
worst of men there is always a sustaining force 
in the thought that in the world there is no 
virtue, but only degrees of vice, otherwise con- 
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science itself would be the criminars Nemesis. 
The impure see the world corrupt; the robber 
believes every man a rogue; the drunkard will 
sneer at professions of temperance; the per- 
jurer will justify his course in citing David, who 
accounted every man a liar; the murderer sees 
his fellows with the same blood on their desires 
that he has on his hands. If advice be offered 
the vicious, it is taken as insult, and the greater 
the criminal, the farther he is always from coun- 
sel. Richard has no counselor. Unhampered 
by principle, expediency is his sole Mentor. He 
gave no man his confidence, for as he found, 
on looking within himself, nothing to trust as 
truth, he saw without no subject for confidence. 
Only the innocence of youth or the virtue of age 
trusts, for the one does not know deceit, and the 
other hardly recognizes it when seen. Richard 
had no memory of the one, no feeling for the 
other, and so he is awfully and absolutely alone. 
His pleasure is not in love of self, but in 
contempt for his fellows. While winning with 
deceit, hypocrisy or sophistry, an agent for his 
infamous designs, he is even then almost reck- 
less in guarding expressions of his scorn, and is 
impatient for the end of the interview to blaze 
forth in denunciation of the aid that he himself 
a moment ago sweat to forge and fashion. 
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Haughty in birth, imperious in manner, keen in 
intellect, " looking," like Cassius, " quite 
through the deeds of men " — ^to dupe his fellows 
was his recreation. In greater crimes, there is 
an utter want of pity; after duplicity wins, he 
scorns; after he murders, he mocks. Life for 
him has nothing sacred, the grave nothing dear ; 
Heaven he insults with hypocrisy, and Hell he 
appeals to with confidence. 

Richard never retreats from a purpose, and 
audacity marks his every advance, be it inter- 
view with woman or his opposition to man. 
Contending with adversaries, Uke Anne or Eliz- 
abeth, he shows himself a strategist in debate. 
He permits them to waste their force in words, 
and then, when weakened by the effort, he 
stuns them with a seeming humility, confuses 
them with appeals to their vanity, and with 
audacious sophistry, even in the face of staring 
facts, penetrates heart and mind, and wins in 
wondrous fashion. His audacity in design never, 
like Buckingham, waited for breath, and in war 
he furnished himself music with his sword's 
ringing strokes on the helmets of the foe. 

Richard has no self-respect ; he " descants 
upon his own deformity " of body, and knows 
his soul's ugliness so well that he avows to him- 
self the excellence of a " plain devil and dissem- 
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bling looks ** ; and, when a man has no self- 
respect, the way is primrosed towards disrespect 
for all law, all legislators, and all subjects of 
legislation. Richard ends in concerning him- 
self as much about a dish of strawberries as the 
taking of a noble life, and actually improves his 
appetite for dinner by first feasting his eyes on 
the death-head of the unoffending Hastings. 
Gifted innocence is made a theme for jest so 
monstrous that, since his associates can not see 
the steel point of his wit, there remains the hor- 
rible inference that his venomous joke was made 
to amuse the murderous devil within him. 

York. I pray you, uncle, give me this dagger! 

Glosfcr. My dagger, little cousin? With all my 
heart. 

Prince, A beggar brother? 

York. Of my kind uncle that I know will give; 
and being but a toy, which is no grief to give. 

Glosfer. A greater gift than that Vll give my 
cousin. 

Richard the Third, while equal in deceit 
to lago, is a greater desecrator of religion, 
in the positive way he apes piety. Not an in- 
fidel, for devils never are, he weaves from the 
torn threads of Holy Writ the " livery of 
Heaven." More formal than lago, he confesses 
to himself his villainy, and does not cloak it 
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with the sophistry in whose use he is such an 
adept. He is an Eastern juggler in his elastic 
moves. His will and his wit spring together in 
action. For him there is only Richard, and, 
because of that, only the present hour. As 
reHgion is ever close to his fellows, he ever 
infamously makes it a pack-horse for his pass- 
ing purpose. 

His deceit is marvelous in its transitions. 
Now he is thrilled with vicious schemes, and 
while he has not time to wipe the sweat from 
his brow, he coldly turns and says, " Cannot 
a plain man live ? " Meeting Clarence going to 
prison, Richard shows how, with one word, he 
can crush the life out of his own trickery, that 
moved a weak king to fratricide. On being told 
the reason for arrest, well known to him, its 
author, "Because my name is George," he trip- 
pingly answers : " For this he should commit 
your godfathers." This great good sense that 
stamps the condemnation of crimes that he him- 
self engendered is an unique element in this rare 
dissembler. 

Richard appears to us in the drama as Lady 
Macbeth did upon her battlements— matured in 
villainy. With his will his god, he has no con- 
science to disturb him, no heart to soften him, 
no faith to master him, no hope to ennoble him. 



The dukejs of yoek 
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So empty of charity is he, that his cold soul 
appears as a hearthstone upon which never a fire 
was lit, and on which we look with curiosity 
and regret, for even black cinders would be a 
memento of at least past warmth. 

The difference in the characters of Richard 
the Third and Macbeth shows the marvelous 
variety of Shakspeare's Art. Though both are 
ambitious and murderous, they differ as much 
as the Highlands of Scotland from Bosworth 
Commons. Before the murder, the picturesque 
Macbeth fears, after it, he regrets. Richard, 
before the murder, is stern resolution, after it, 
he is luxurious content. Our interest in Mac- 
beth is created by his doubting steps, in Rich- 
ard, by his unhesitating advance. Note the last 
great speech, wherein hypocrisy having no part, 
discloses truly all the infamous energies of 
Richard ! 

Come, bustle, bustle. — Caparison my horse. — 
Call up Lord Stanley, bid him bring his power. 
I will lead forth my soldiers to the plain. 
And thus my battle shall be ordered: 
My foreward shall be drawn out all in length, 
Consisting equally of horse and foot; 
Our archers shall be placed in the midst. 
John Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Earl of Surrey, 
Shall have the leading of the foot and horse. 
They thus directed, we will follow 
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In the main battle, whose puissance on either side 
Shall be well winged with our chiefest horse. 
This, and Saint George to boot!— What think'st 
thou, Norfolk? 

Go, gentlemen, every man to his charge. 

Let not our babbling dreams affright our souls. 

For conscience is a word that cowards use, 

Devis'd at first to keep the strong in awe; 

Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our 

law. 
March on, join bravely, let us to't pell-mell; 
If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell. — 
What shall I say more than I have inferred? 
Remember whom you are to cope withal, — 
A sort of vagabonds, rascals, and runaways, 
A scum of Bretons, and base lackey peasants. 
Whom their o*er-cloyed country vomits forth 
To desperate adventures and assured destruction. 
You sleeping safe, they bring you to unrest; 
You having lands and bless'd with beauteous wives. 
They would restrain the one, distain the other. 
And who doth lead them but a paltry fellow 
Long kept in Bretagne at our mother's cost, 
A milk-sop, one that never in his life 
Felt so much cold as over shoes in snow? 
Let's whip these stragglers o'er the seas again. 
Lash hence these overweening rags of France, 
These famish'd beggars, weary of their lives; 
Who, but for dreaming on this fond exploit, 
For want of means, poor rats, had hang'd them- 
selves. 
If we be conquer* d, let men conquer us, 
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And not these bastard Bretons, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, bobb'd, and 

thump'd. 
And on record left them the heirs of shame. — 
Hark! I hear their drum. 

Fight, gentlemen of England! fight, bold yeomen 1 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head! 
Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood! 
Amaze the welkin with your broken staves! — 

Richard is the only exception to Shak- 
speare's dictum, " Conscience makes cowards of 
us all" ; Macbeth is the rule's best proof. Both 
found that tyranny was suicidal, for, by destroy- 
ing human rights, it undid its coveted empire. 

Richard, the impersonation of energy, is a 
direct contrast to Hamlet, who devotes his time 
to theorizing. In Hamlet, we have the develop- 
ment of a mind; in Richard, whom we know 
from the beginning, that of a manner. 

There is a property in Richard which would 
in one not a hypocrite pass for the virtue of 
patience, persistence. His interviews with the 
women of this drama, where the fiery horrors 
of his crimes dart at his face, are borne with 
equanimity. Was this virtue? Not so; it was 
the utter viciousness of self-consciousness. 
Richard's consummate pride ^\'as inwardly 
mocking the logic of Anne and Elizabeth. He 
felt not the force of their invectives. He saw 
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only his pitiless purpose, nntotiched by a tear, 
unmoved by a groan, and steadily pnrsaed it 
throagh the wrath that enveloped him His 
iUusirioos mother, alone, in words solemn and 
awfal, baited him for a moment in his last 
march to death, and to the hell that, in night, 
came oat to meet him. 

Qaeen Margaret, the fury of the play, gives 
it, in the thnnderbolts of her wrath, much of 
its tragic character. Like Lear the King, she 
^ves frenzied speech to indignation, as she 
avenges her wrongs in gloating over the prayed- 
for injuries to her enemies. Haying nothing and 
abandoned by all, she is well nigh as mighty 
as is Richard in the proud consciousness of 
possessing everything, and having legions to 
obey his behests. She b ever a queen, with 
edicts changed to curses, and her scepter to 
a burning brand of vengeance. She, alone, in 
her despair of empire, nearly balances Richard 
in bis hope of retaining empire. The other noble 
women of the play, more readily and truly than 
the men. perceive the deep designs of Richard, 
but are more easily argued from their thought. 
They perceive more keenly, because of the fine 
feelings that aid them, and abandon their con- 
easily, because of the natural 
heir feminine wills. That their 
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hearts are kinder than men's is the reason why 
their wills are weaker, particularly when agitated 
by surging emotions. Shakspeare would seem 
to teach us that a doubt, with intense feeling in 
a noble woman, reaches a conclusion of a course 
as quickly as would a man's cold certainty. 
When Dr. Johnson said that Anne's conduct was 
inconceivable, he judged her by his masculine 
mathematics, abstracting her from the composite 
sense of the drama, wherein she was affected by 
questions of weighty import and Richard's mar- 
velous force. Her conduct is just as unique as 
Richard's power, for it is the measure of his 
might. 

Like Donatello, our Master's mind has ex- 
quisitely modeled the character of the children 
of this drama; more still, he has, with delicate 
shading, pronounced the difference of their 
years. We dwell with delight on the youth and 
princely dignity of the elder, in the chiding 
manner he assumes toward his brother. We 
applaud the fearless truths, " I want more uncles 
here to welcome me," and " God keep me from 
false friends, but they were none." We like 
the little fellow's proud ambitions, so soon, alas ! 
to be nullified, and delight in the summer mom 
of the young scholar, fresh from his books and 
full of the wonders of Caesar's Commentaries. 
(10) 
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We gaze enraptured on the little York who, 
doubtless, fled to sanctuary as he would fly to 
a holiday, in order to retort on his uncle the 
application of the saying, " Small herbs have 
grace, but rank weeds grow apace/' Oh ! won- 
derful power of Shakspeare, that gives us, in 
one little line, the size and the age, the blood 
and the mind, the pride and the forecasted 
kingliness of the little scions of York's noble 
house. 

The men of the play, in the supreme court of 
the dramatist, had their virtues and vices re- 
warded or punished as befitted their life and 
living. Buckingham, the villain's first lieuten- 
ant, meets death at the hands of him who taught 
him murder, and Hastings ends the thrall of 
Margaret's curse, when life seemed least a 
" funeral march." The pious Richmond begins 
his battle with prayer and the war-cry of God 
and his saint, and ends his victoryj after taking 
the sacrament, in the marriage of the " white 
rose and the red," that makes his country, in 
very truth, a garden teeming with prosperity. 

The scope of the drama, from the brutality 
of Gloster to the gentleness of little York, gave 
the genius of Shakspeare a grand area, varied 
as with fierce forest and velvety mead. Like 
the artist that he is, he treats not lines, but 
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> masses — not individuals, but groups — so that he 

observes the silent character as much as the 
one now speaking or acting. Hence the play in 
itself^ ev€n more than in its many glorious 
periods, is rounded to a conclusion. 

This great drama teaches many morals, 

* chiefly the instability of worldly greatness, and 

death's curious advent to him most flattered 
with life, as is illustrated by Hastings' quick 
repentance : 



\ 



O, momentary grace of mortal man, 

Whidh we more hunt for than the grate of Cod! 

Who builds his hope in air of your good looks, 

LAve^ like a drunken sailor on a mast» 

Ready with every nod to tumble down 

Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

It shows the dearth of truth in man — the 
infallible comfort virtue ever affords — and, 
above all and through all, it points the moral 
that God, and only God, is, by right eternal, 
" Himself Alone.'' 
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If you walk under a leaden sky; if all the 
music of the world seems either mufHed by 
melancholy or jarred by disaster, "like sweet 
bells jangled out of tune and harsh" ; if you are 
so scratched with fortune that you cry, "Oh, 
how full of briers is this working-day world!" 
open the gates of "As You Like It," enter the 
Forest of Arden, and, with other exiles from the 
world's favor, loose your cares in the wild wood. 
This drama is a sport-ground, not for loungers, 
but for those who, weary of the hypocrisies, 
follies and injustice of society, seek comfort in 
the " pathless woods," where nature is not de- 
formed by trimmed hedges. The possibilities 
of the Republic of Plato, the Utopia of More, 
the Arcadia of Sidney, are all here charmingly 
realized in the informal freedom, the gracious 
hospitality and the soul-satisfying contentment 
of Shepherd and Forester. Shakspeare's mind, 
tired from the great labors incident to the his- 
toric plays, here recreates with the gentle Duke 
Signior who, even to appease hunger, regrets 
the butchery of the " native burghers " of the 
forest, and contrasts queerly with that other 
(148) 
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forester, Robin Hood, living, in the words of a 
quaint old song — 

With loynes in canvas bow-case tyde 
Where arrows stick with mickle pride; 

or with Jaques, devoted to thought for the 
doubtful pleasures of thinking; with Orlando, 
who " hangs odes upon hawthorns and elegies 
on brambles"; or with Rosalind, whose shim- 
mering surface, at first sight, poorly shows her 
rich depths of character; or with Touchstone, 
maligned by his co-frere, who thought our Mot- 
ley's brain to be " as dry as the remainder bis- 
cuit after a voyage." Far from "London's 
roar," Shakspeare's fancy luxuriates, where 
there are no treasons to circumvent, no strat- 
agems to ensnare, no spoils for which angry 
greed might quarrel. With unaffected grace, 
a strolling shepherd, a romantic traveler, or a 
hungry wayfarer, lengthens out a simple tale, 
the while our Poet interests us in men and 
things, with reflections bright as the beech- 
leaves glistening in the lambent light of morn- 
ing, — profound as the " antique root " that 
steadies the giants of the wood. Out in the 
Gothic aisles of Arden, after there passed from 
him the " pleasing pain " which the mystery of 
every entrancing scene at first sight produces 
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m s pottic soul, the artist eotdd refresh a imad 
so often outraged by the crude scenic displays 
of the Old Globe Theater, or delight in meet- 
ing honest children of Nature, who dreamed not 
that men had to be tricksters to be happy. 
Instead of the riotous harshness of the city, 
Shakspeare rejoiced in the Forest orchestral; 
instead of the mercantile hardness of The 
Strand, he delighted in the sylvan glade car- 
peting the way for Fancy's bare feet, as stroll- 
mg they went through a Realm of Reverie. 
Truly the Dramatist's Life in Arden, cveit 
though begotten of Imagination, was as a sweet 
song, and his days like the lines of its verses. 

"As You Like It" smells of the honey- 
suckle, the cowslip and the columbine ; its music 
is a mad medley of wild bird's song or chatter, 
of crooning brook, of bleating lamb; its lan- 
guage is truly pastoral, for every word gently, 
as in a "cage of rushes," holds the mind in 
Arden ; its atmosphere is clear and wholesome, 
untouched by the black smoke of commerce 
or the foulness of the city; its invigorating 
spirit invites repose. " God made the country ; 
man, the city " ; hence God ever loves his own 
creation, and so Adam was created in a gar- 
den; Christ was bom in a field. The country 
grows sturdy men as well as lordly trees. Our 
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best Presidents were products of the farm who, 
like David of old, coming with his crook in 
from the pastures to rule his people, Israel, 
acquired in the healthy country that robustness 
of mind and heart that, afterwards, carried them 
successfully through the great crises of Gov- 
ernment. 

In Arden, the simple tastes of the multitude 
excite no individual envy, the satisfied view of 
life provoked no harassing ambitions, while 
over-reaching had no place alongside of gener- 
osity which relieved want with avidity, or be- 
side philosophy, which ever gave kindly rea- 
sons for being kind. Here was socialism most 
endearing, the result of a society most ideal, 
and because of this very ideality, the drama 
itself is a most profound argument against the 
possibility of realizing in fact the oddities in 
thought and dream which constitute modern 
Socialism. While Arden has its delights, it is 
of the world, hence not entirely free from care. 
Even here there is enough to make a Tragedy, 
if deftly handled, and over and above sufficient 
to give ground-color to a Comedy. It has its 
brambles as well as its palms, and in its people 
there are the memories as well as the possi- 
bilities of miseries, for earth is not Heaven, 
but only a stepping-stone thereto. 
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Orlando speaks first in "As You Like It»'' 
In anger, as in wine, there is Truth, and so the 
fire of Orlando's wrath quickly permits us to 
see well into the depths of his nature, disturbed 
by a violation of his rights of blood and inher- 
itance : 

I am no villain: I am the youngest son of Sir 
Rowland de Bois; he was my father; and he is 
thrice a villain that says such a father begot villains. 
Wert thou not my brother, I would not take this 
hand from thy throat, till this other had pulled out 
thy tongue for saying so; thou hast railed on thy- 
self. 

After this advocacy of his nobility, we are 
interested in his supple and graceful power, 
manifested in the overthrow of the sinewy 
Charles, whose bluster was stiffened, and whose 
brag was silenced in a fall. Orlando rejoiced 
in "a sound mind in a sound body," and so 
the grace of his form points to a gracious mind, 
expressed in his reverence for the aged Adam. 
This tenderness not only commends Orlando 
for his devotion to age, but his praise for Adam 
gives a reflected light that shows his own con- 
stancy : 

O good old man, how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed! 
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We await the direct embodiment of the 
quality, praised in Adam, in Orlando's own 
character, and how delightfully it appears in the 
after-time in Arden, where Cynic's sneer and 
friendly banter could not push him from his 
purpose. Witness his rencontre with Jaques: 

Jaques. I thank you for your company; but, good 
faith, I had as lief have been myself alone. 

Orlando. I do desire we may be better strangers. 

Jaq. I pray you, mar no more trees with writing 
love-songs in their barks. 

Or/. I pray you, mar no more of my verses with 
reading them ill-favoredly. 

Jaq. Rosalind is your lover's name? 

Orl Yes, just. 

Jaq. I do not like her name. 

Orl There was no thought of pleasing you 
when she was christened. 

Jaq. What stature is she of? 

Orl. Just as high as my heart 

Note the beauty and the strength of his will 
in withstanding the verbal assaults of Rosalind, 
ending: "And this way will I take upon me to 
-wash your liver as clean as a sound sheep's 
heart, that there shall not be one spot of love 
m t. 

Jaques is in no way kindred to Timon of 
Athens ; he is not a misanthrope ; he lives not 
in a cave, but in a nook; he throws no stones 
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at men, but at their foibles, for he has too much 
pity for human weakness to hate his fellows. 
Unlike most men, who selfishly enjoy pleasures 
all the more that they contrast with others' 
pains, Jaques is a very proxy for all the miserie^S 
of his kind. While pitying others, he assimi* 
lates all the sad reasons for pity, and ends in 
being the greatest of all subjects for sympathy. 
Having nothing of the practical in his compo- 
sition, his tenderness of heart, instead of being 
bestowed on others for their comfort, reverts 
on himself for his misery. The melancholy he 
has espoused is assiduously courted in the 
shade, and he believes that he is doing his full 
duty by moraliring on wrongs that wisdom 
would fain undo in action and not enlarge in 
unnecessary contemplation. 

Humanity to Jaques is both a curious and 
a pensive question, and hence his moralizing 
thereon is marked with a pathos that interests 
more than saddens. Witness the "Seven Ages 
of Man " : 

Jaqiies. All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits, and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms: 
Then, the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 
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Aiidsluoing morniog face, cretpiag Uk4 aoail 
Unwillingly to school: and then, the lover. 
Sighing Hke furnace with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eye-brow: then, a soldier, 
FuH of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
Jealous in honor, sadden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the bubble reptttation 
Even in the cannon's mouth: and then, th« insticc. 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined. 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 
Pull of wise saws and modern instances; 
And so he plays his part: the sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon. 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound: fast scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventful history. 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

His love for all animal life is a piece with 
his speculative cast of thought, and were he a 
Chinese, he would undoubtedly be a Vegetarian. 
He is compounded of oddity and originality, — 
oddity giving a peculiarity to his originality, and 
originality so dignifying his oddity, that we have 
to look twice to distinguish between direct and 
reflected light. The mere fact of contemplating 
speculative questions induces melancholy, so 
that the scholar, whose mind in study is left 
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agitated but unspoken, grows sad, even in the 
sunlight, which seems to mock the sunless char- 
acter of his effort at expression. The salient 
features of Jaques' mind is with us to-day in 
that masterpiece of a peerless pen, " Luke Del- 
mege." Luke is a phase of Jaques, to whom 
Life's meaning is lost, and Life itself is a mere 
abstraction. Jaques is ever contemplating puz- 
zles, ever dazed by Life's mystery, hence his 
voice has in it more of the Kyrie than the 
Gloria. He is ever speculating on what should 
be, and not dealing with what is. Yet for all, 
the wonderful fascination of the character 
charms us more than, alas, life charms him. 
Poor, sad Jaques, whose words are sighs, whose 
thoughts are tears, with their salt ever blighting 
the buds of comfort I 

Duke Signior is the reverse of this character 
in his coping with the realities of life, and in all 
charity and justice, subduing them to his pur- 
pose when he can, and possessing his soul in 
patience, when he can not. Duke Signior is one 
of those calm and deep creations to whom we 
involuntarily turn to learn Life's meaning and 
Life's lessons. He has something to say in con- 
fidence to every mind. He is wise, with the 
wisdom that well-used experience gives — an 
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experience which does not subtract from char- 
acter, by shriveling charity in bitterness, but 
adds thereto, by enhancing natural kindness 
with the quality of compassion for humankind. 
He prizes life far above the paltry accidents of 
living, and, like a true Philosopher, does not 
fret his time away about Fortune's changelings 
in saddening his actual to-days in vain dream- 
ings about possible to-morrows. Like a man 
after a terrible sickness, the present hour ever 
delights him, and the mere fact of living gives 
him joy. He seeks in the beauties of Nature 
reasons for instruction and delight, and finds 
them. He is true — true in a life which, though 
in close touch with the world, was not defiled 
with the world's falsehood and dishonor. Not 
having permitted the world to deceive him, 
neither did he permit self-deception, by seeing 
things other than as they were, and, so behold- 
ing them, be gently guided to a course of wis- 
dom that would end in contentment. He did 
not ignore facts as some men do, who spend 
half their lives in shutting their eyes upon them, 
and the other half in wondering how they failed 
through not seeing them, but he molded facts 
to his purpose, with a prudence in manner equal 
to his correctness of thought. He eschews flat- 
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ing, not only in the shaping of his own soul's 
destiny^ but in the proper estimation of others : 

Know yoti not. Master, to some kind of men 
Their graces serve them but as enemies? 
No more do yours: your virtues, gentle Master, 
Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 
O, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him who bears it 

There is no more beautiful picture of un- 
qualified sacrifice than that presented by the 
devoted Adam, standing on Life's altitude and 
giving to youth and strength the honest win- 
nings of his frugal years, the while, with a tear- 
drying witticism, he suppresses his emotion, 
lest he would overrate the gift. How pathetic 
is the couplet: 

At seventeen years, many their fortunes seek; 
But, at fourscore, it is too late a week. 

And now we approach that beautiful mys- 
tery, whose qualities evade our scrutiny, and 
are, by the very evasion, like grasshoppers 
chased by gentle children, made more interest- 
ing, — that juggler of feminine graces, whose 
smiles at our disappointments in understand- 
ing her inspire new attempts to decipher her 
witchery of mind and manners — the "airy, 
fairy Lilian " of Shakspeare, the wonderful 
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Rosalind She could not be composed of more 
mercurial parts were our Poet to direct his por- 
trayal with the advice in the stanza : 

Come then the colors and the ground prepare^ 
Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air! 
Chnse a firm cloud, before it falls, and in it 
Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of a minute. 

All sprightly is she, yet ever sensible, — all 
apparently indiflferent, yet solicitous, — all jovial, 
still thoughtful, — all seemingly harsh, yet sweet- 
ly kind, — all airy grace, yet deeply constant, — 
all unpretending, but charmingly true, — ever 
witty, but never with offense, — all disguise, yet 
not disguised, for through it gleamed and glis- 
tened that fine womanhood, made more attract 
tive because of the manly attire, which necessity 
forced upon her, and which, at best, only — 

"Half concealed 
And half revealed the soul within." 

With fine consistency Shakspeare permitted 
Rosalind's long speeches to be inferior, for her 
mind had a charming brilliancy which was best 
adapted for repartee and sparkling brevities, 
but not for long passages, which must be sus- 
tained by depth of mind, which Rosalind happily 
lacked. 

Regarding the improper words that startle 
Cii) 
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When Caesar speaks, his words a proverb make, 
and proverbs are not vapor. He says : 

Cowards die many times before their deaths, 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 

How like, in spirit, the proud passage as- 
cribed by History to Caesar, addressing the 
terrified boatman, " Why do you fear, you carry 
Caesar," is the period. 

Danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he. 
We are two lions littered in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible. 

" Indeed, he has nothing to do 1" What 
makes us, then, in the drama, like those who 
one time " carved Caesar as a dish fit for the 
gods," never forget ** the Ides of March " ? 
Sbakspeare, with grand design, makes him live 
in the play, as does his siririt in History. Caesar 
lives in Rome to-day as much as does the Great 
Napoleon in Paris, though sixty-seven tons of 
Finland granite press upon his bones. In Rome 
your Cicerone will show you, as if it happened 
yesterday, where Caesar fell and Antony spoke. 
Ovid metamorphosed Caesar into a star ; Sbaks- 
peare, with studied intent, into a spirit of un* 
dying power, and this, doubtless, is the reason 
why the Poet emphasizes the crippled character 
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of Caesar's body, so that its taking oflf by death 
would not be of great moment. Brutus threw 
his challenge to Caesar's spirit: 

We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar, 
And in the spirit of men, there is no blood. 

The " mighty Julius " is not delineated by 
the mighty Poet, in the common words of 
common clay, but in a manner as unique as 
Caesar's greatness. A few sublime periods, and 
then solemn silence, give to Caesar a grandeur 
that removes him to an unseen throne, from 
which he rules the destinies of Roman Civili- 
zation. This rare portrayal, betokening Shaks- 
peare's peerless glory, is, strange to say, unseen 
often by those whose art is criticism and whose 
quest originality. Caesar does not die in an 
hour, nor have the ages buried him; so in the 
drama, he is ever a vital force; — Cassius dies 
on the same sword that killed his master; the 
brightness of Brutus pales before the avenging 
form of his Nemesis ; and the Cynic Casca paid 
for the envious rent his ripping dagger made. 

Shakspeare, in surrounding Caesar with 
mystery in the soothsayer's ominous words, 
** Beware the Ides of March," gives immedi- 
ately a weird character to the name. Out from 
the depths of the Roman multitude comes the 
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name '' Caesar 1" and he who wore its matchless 
luster is halted, for a moment, by the magic of 
a name more potent to stay his course than 
a sky dark with the enemies' flying javelins. 
Henceforth Caesar is watched with breathless 
interest, for we feel that he has dared even the 
Fates themselves, who fail to thwart him, for 
death only extended his dominion. 

Cassius is finely drawn. He is a compound 
of qttalities at war with themselves, and so the 
agitated mass is well fitted for the adventurous 
work of a conspirator. He has grown lean fropi 
study of books, sour from study of men ; he has 
ambition to climb (not conscientious about the 
method), and envious of himvTioihas climbed 
well; he has no love for games, an<14lfipce is 
a consistent embodiment of Shakspeare's b?4ief 
that ''he who has not music in his soul, is it 
for treasons, stratagems and strifes " ; he has 
a will that has never been dissuaded by the logic 
of others, although he occasionally acquiesced 
in an obliging spirit without abandoning his 
conviction, always confirmed as right by the 
sequel; he has a nervous nature that must be 
employed, else apathy would drive him mad, so 
he swims the Tiber on " a raw and gusty day,'* 
lays bare his breast to "the thunder stone," and, 
daring the face of Caesar, strikes at Caesar's 
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heart. Caesar knew that the penetrating mind 
of Cassius read his soul^ and Brutus was known 
by Cassius as " armed strong in honesty," whose 
honor was to be warily approached, hence his 
fine skill in enlisting Brutus in the band of con- 
spirators. Cassius, in studying the character of 
others, did not improve his own, and acquired 
the haughty manner of those who imagine they 
have discovered a new virtue in themselves, 
when they have seen a new fault in their neigh- 
bor. It is dangerous for a man to " think too 
much " on humanity, as it is disastrous not to 
think enough on Divinity. By thinking much 
on the world of men, you may, by forgetting 
yourself, become miserable through disappoint- 
ments induced by exactions that demand too 
much of our fellows and too little of ourselves. 
Nor is our toleration to be measured by the 
esteem in which we hold men, for we are not 
asked by Nature or Grace to have faith in man, 
but in God. If man ever looks on the earth, 
he will find small reason for charity; the skies 
alone give him warrant for kindness. 

Slowly moved to a purpose, but when moved, 
firmly set therein, devoted to wife and child and 
Rome, with a devotion most constant, having 
no personal ambition to be more than what he 
was and have more than what he possessed, for 
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a correct sense, Mrs. Jameson gives this beau- 
tiful and forceful statement : 

" If the freedom of some of the expressions 
used by Rosalind or Beatrice be objected to, 
let it be remembered that this was not the fault 
of Shakspeare or the women, but generally of 
the age. Portia, Beatrice, Rosalind and the 
rest lived in times when more importance was 
attached to things than to words ; now we think 
more of words than of things, — and happy are 
we in these days of super-refinement, if we are 
to be saved by our verbal morality." 

Rosalind and her cousin, Celia, humble, sen- 
sible and devoted, would find a fitting back- 
ground for their pictures in the oak and ivy 
typical of their loves, with flowers glancing 
from the sward and their home, " by the clump 
of olives," on the picture's horizon; Phebe, in 
a sheep cote, with the green velvet of the glade 
and the silver of the stream giving her portrayal 
the dignity of a pastoral poem; and Audrey, a 
poor boor, would be aptly placed before a patch 
of brier wood and furze, about which browse 
the goats that are such an annoyance to Touch- 
stone : 

I am here with thee and thy goats, as the most 
capricious poet, honest Ovid, was among the 
Goths. 
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Touchstone is a free lance» never happy 
except when in encounter. It is not plain to me 
what sin be committed that the Fates doomed 
him to such a gruesome wedlock; perhaps, as 
wit is generally unkind, his shaft drew a curse 
from some sensitive soul, unable to withstand 
his raillery. It is often said that Shakspeare 
never repeats. While this is not true of his 
words, it is of his characters. He has no two 
characters alike ; his murderers differ from each 
Other ; his ambitious men have distinct individ- 
ualities ; his clowns are never the same. The 
character of Touchstone, like that of every man, 
is best shown by his laugh, and what he laughs 
at. The philosophy of his folly would find ex- 
pression in the dictum of the idealist, " Let us 
treat men and women as if they were, perhaps 
they are." He bears not the hard burning iron 
of the wit of Lear's fool, whose purpose is to 
cauterize the awful seams and rents that pitiless 
Nature made in his master ; he has not the aim 
pf Yorick, to help digestion with his post-pran- 
dial brevities ; his purpose is to gibe a shepherd, 
to laugh at Jaques for thinking, since Jaques will 
not laugh with him at everything, and to rail at 
Fortune, tliat has been to our celebrity most 
disloyal. "Call me not fool 'til Heaven hath 
sent me Fortune," says our Motley, and truly. 
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Antony to speak over the dead Caesar there 
would never have been a Philippi. 

Antony is a splendid Pagan. Loving none 
but himself, his cultured mind leads him to ad- 
mire qualities, be it the daring and greatness of 
Caesar or the beauty and magnificence of Cleo- 
patra. His life begins in the worship of a hero, 
and ends, the thrall of a heroine. He was a 
diplomat with his peers ; for he ** kept the word 
of promise to the ear and broke it to the hope" 
of Brutus. Having told Brutus he would not 
blame him in his speech, he does not in word, 
but he damns him in the spirit of his thundering 
periods that rode over the Romans' minds as 
did Caesar's chariot o'er the Appian Way. His 
well marshaled words carry the Romans by as- 
sault. Unlike the true and just Brutus, who 
believed that " there are no tricks in plain and 
simple faith," Antony's speech is in no way 
didactic. He believed rightly that the crowd 
did not reason, and so his oration teems with 
sentiment, given in words so sweet that " they 
rob the Hybla bees and leave them honeyless." 
Brimful of purpose, he raps the word " honor- 
able " until, in the emphasis, the crowd sees 
dishonor; discountenancing trickery, he is an 
eminent strategist, for, while he disclaims any 
intention to inflame, he truly enkindles Rome. 
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Casca is a sneer; only a friend would say, 
" His rudeness is a sauce to his wit." Through 
his cynicism, he learns humanity, to despise it. 
Speaking of the women who sympathized with 
Caesar, after fainting, Shakspeare throws up the 
windows and opens the doors of Casca's mind, 
so that we may see the deep scorn lodged 
there. "If Caesar," says he, "had stabbed their 
mothers, they would have done no less." Shaks- 
peare gives this soldier, heartless as his sword, 
the duty of describing the storm, so fitting an 
accompaniment to grumbling conspiracy and to 
the sparks of treason kindling high endeavor, 
in that history-making night, when Conspiracy 
ominously points its sword at the Capitol, where 
Caesar will die to-morrow. 

Little Lucius, falling asleep in his youth 
and innocence, pronounces the busy cares that 
waken men to danger; while the ladies in the 
play exquisitely join the Forum and the Man- 
sion, public with private life, and show the 
nobility of their noble lords' judgment in the 
choice of wives. 

Portia, like Cordelia, is described briefly. 
Shakspeare delights in this kind of description 
for his profound female characters. A "voice 
soft, gentle and low" is what our Poet would 
give them ever; seldom would he have them 
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use the gift, suggesting thereby the conscious- 
ness that words can not freight the weighty 
treasures of their hearts. Whenever her nature 
was deeply disturbed, humanity in Portia was 
stronger than her stoicism, for true nature will 
not be trammeled by bad creeds. She is a 
woman who, despite her strength of mind in- 
duced by her education, her rank that inspired 
conservatism, her devotion to her husband that 
made her faithful to his every trust, neverthe- 
less almost disclosed to the soothsayer the en- 
trusted confidence that agitated her, while her 
Brutus was at the Capitol. Being profound, 
she is a creation not merely to be looked at, but 
into, — not merely to be read once, but studied 
often 1 The physical nervousness, natural to the 
noblest of her sex, gives her womanhood a 
charming weakness, for it shows that Nature 
is better than Philosophy; and so the genera- 
tions will ever heartily cry Credo in applause 
to the splendid testimony that bursts from the 
heart of Brutus in the eulogy: 

You are my true and honorable wife. 
As dear to roe as are the ruddy drops 
Thit visit this sad heart 

The Tribunes meeting the populace, intro- 
dttce_u s_to t he various thoughts and feeliag^ 
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that pulsate in the Rome of Caesar. The friv- 
olity of the crowd, caring only for the " festa/' 
and little heeding whether Pompey or Caesar 
is up or down, contrasts with the seriousness of 
the Tribunes, — the people's shallow wit, with 
their dignified ideas, — the fickleness of the 
crowd's purpose, with their steady adherence 
to a cause. 

The first citizen, parceling out the orator's 
thought to suit the capacity of his comrades, is 
an excellent illustration of the way ideas travel 
through the various grades of mind. 

The play is rich in thought, principally ap- 
'plicable to the great affairs of poUtics and na- 
tions. The depths as well as the heights of 
Rome were stirred by the plastic time of which 
the drama treats, and men, as they were, had 
to act, and in the acting show what they were, 
varied mixtures of weakness and power, vice 
and virtue. 

This drama, in the sequence of events, is as 
natural as a chapter of history. It begins as 
if there were a yesterday; it ends as though 
there would be a to-morrow. The returning 
from the games, the meeting in the home of 
Brutus, are examples of many facts introduced 
with the most graceful ease. Incidents natu- 
rally arising from the passing event beget an 
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interest most charming, in serving to explain 
men's motives and interpret their purposes. 

The drama furnishes splendid speeches ; Cas- 
sius winning Brutus, Antony on Caesar, and 
" The Quarrel Scene." In the speeches, Cassius 
is full of invective, Antony is pathetic with sym- 
pathy. Antony's speech is ever preferred, by 
the student of oratory, for its wealth of emo- 
tion and its glorious climaxes, necessitated by 
the orator being constrained to feel his way into 
the hearts of his auditors, already prejudiced 
against him. He first takes the cloak of Caesar, 
and having stirred "their hearts and minds/* 
he then discusses Caesar. He underrates his 
own power in order to make the ** poor, poor, 
dumb mouths " speak, and having thus artfully 
reached every purpose of his oration, he multi- 
plies his force by declaring his tongue weak in 
contrast to that of Brutus. Sublimity of elo- 
quence dissolves itself in glorious suggestion, 
and drives Rome mad. Shakspeare in this 
speech closely follows the advice of Horace, 
"You will express yourself eminently well, if 
a dexterous combination should give an air of 
novelty to a well-known word." Note the way 
Antony mounts to his purpose on the word 
"honorable," first pronounced in its accepted 
sense, and then, in anti-climax order, reaching 
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an opposite meaning. The orator's manner de^ 
serves a word, tie does not think of bis audi* 
ence; he is eQgrossed with his work, behind 
which his art hides him. Caesar's corpse is 
seen, and not the living Antony, and so the pur- 
pose of Antony triumphs for the same reason 
that Brutus fails, for Srutus presented Brutus^ 
and Brutus living could not excite the interest 
of Caesar dead. As an athlete, Antony was 
graceful, as a diplomat tactful, as a man heartily 
devoted to a friend, as a gamester, knowing the 
way the crowd thought and felt, he knew how to 
win the people, and he won them as eloquence 
never won them before. O glorious power of 
the orator, whose enthusiasm excites more tba9 
can the " Riot Act " suppress, whose hand 
brushes away opposition, whose mind unifies 
the hearts of men in his purpose, who?e tongue 
is the clarion call to action. O glorious power 
that truly rules, for it molds hearts and minds, 
and shapes the course of men as laws CAO not 
and kings dare not. Antony's rostrum was 
higher than Caesar's throne. 

"The Quarrel Scene" is remarkable fpr pro- 
nouncing the difference between the characters 
of Brutus and Cassius. Brutus has just lost 
Portia, " Cato's daughter," and his heart, which 
his philosophy ever failed to shrivel, is now 
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easily contracted and cold, widowed of the noble 
subject of its love ; so he is ice in his reception 
of his irate brother-in-arms. In the same de- 
gree that his heart is cold, so is his mind just. 
This justice impeaches the greed of Cassius and 
the honesty of his motives in a slow and delib- 
erate manner, well calculated to enrage the rest- 
less soul of the accused. Justice finally calmed 
the trouble, for Brutus, after having given a 
fiery impeachment, calls his philosophy to his 
aid, and meets half way the infuriated Cassius. 
The reconciliation is as tender as the farewells 
between these two heroes before their last 
battle, that gave a Caesar to glory in Rome, 
and an Antony to shame in Egypt. 
Hear them! 

Cassius. That you have wrong'd me doth appear 
in this: 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians; 
Wherein my letters, prasdng on his side, 
Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 

Brutus. You wrong'd yourself, to write in such 
a case. 

Cos. In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment. 

Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemnM to have an itching palm; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold, 
To undeservers. 
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Cos, I an itching palm? 

You know that you arc Brutus that speak thus, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru. The name of Cassius honors this corrup- 
tion, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cas. Chastisement! 

Bru, Remember March, the ides of March re- 
member! 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice's sake? 
What villain touch*d his body, that did stab. 
And not for justice? What, shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world. 
But for supporting robbers; shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes? 
And sell the mighty space of our large honors. 
For so much trash, as may be grasped thus? — 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 
Than such a Roman. 

Cas, Brutus, bay not me, 

ril not endure it: you forget yourself. 
To hedge me in; I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to, you're not, Cassius. 

Cas, I am. 

Bru. I say, you are not. 

Cas, Urge me no more, I shall forget myself, 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 

Bru, Away, slight man! 

Cas, Is't possible? 
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Bru. Hear me, for I will speak, 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? 

Cos. O ye gods! ye gods! Must I endure all 
this? 

Bru, An this? ay, more: Fret, till your proud 
heart break; 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge? 
Must I observe you? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humor? By the gods, 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen. 
Though it do split you: for, from this day forth, 
ril use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter. 
When you are waspish. 

Cos, Is it to come to this? 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier: 
Let it appear so; make your vaunting true. 
And it shall please me well: For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cos, You wrong me every way, you wrong me, 
Brutus; 
I said, an elder soldier, not a better: 
Did I say, better? 

Bru. If you did, I care not 

Cas. When Caesar liv'd, he durst not thus have 
mov'd me. 

Bru. Peace, peace; you durst not so have 
tempted him. 

Cas. I durst not? 

Bru. No. 

Cas. What? durst not tempt him? 

Bru, For your life you durst not. 
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Cos, Do not presume too much upon my love, 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bru, You have done that you should be sorry 
for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats. 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me, as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me; — 
For I can raise no money by vile means: 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash, 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you denied me: Was that done like Cassius? 
Should I have answer'd Caius Cassius so? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous. 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Dash him to pieces! 

Cos, I denied you not 

Bru, You did. 

Cas. I did not: — ^he was but a fool 

That brought my answer back. — Brutus hath riv'd 

my heart: 
A friend should bear his friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru, I do not, till you practice them on me. 

Cas, You love me not. 

Bm, I do not like your faults. 

Cas. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 
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Bru, A flatterer's would not, though they do 
appear 
As huge as high Ol3rmpus. 

Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come. 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is aweary of the world: 
Hated by one he loves; brav'd by his brother; 
Check*d like a bondman; all his faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, leam'd, and conn'd by rote. 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes! — ^There is my dagger. 
And here my naked breast; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus* mine, richer than gold: 
If that thou be' St a Roman, take it forth; 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart: 
Strike, as thou didst at Caesar; for, I know, 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou Idv'dst him 

better 
Than ever thou loVdst Cassius. 

Bru, Sheath your dagger: 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope; 
Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger, as the flint bears fire; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Cassius liv'd 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill-temper'd, vexeth him? 

Bru. When I spoke that I was ill-temper'd too. 

Cas. Do you confess so much? Give me your 
hand. 
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Sm. And my heart too. 

Cos, O Brutus!— 

'^ Bru, What's the matter? 

Cos, Have you not love enough to bear with me. 
When that rash humor, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius; and, henceforth. 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

Shakspeare takes the dry bones of History 
from .the musty tome of Plutarch, and, resur- 
recting them, clothes them anew with life and 
character, to charm and instruct forever in the 
drama of Julius Caesar. 
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